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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of 
Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has overcome 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spellings are kept close to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Monier- Williams s 
Sanskpit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and cb (ch) and a few addi- 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is preced- 
ed by the hyphen (-). 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage ; No 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions and small types 
are not diacritically marked. 
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m (long) 6 


sr) au (or ou) 


b (Visarga) 


V made betWee " anmvSra and “rdha-tmsuvara ; ‘m’ or 

n may stand for either. 

Signs for Tamil “K urriyaP-s 

kurriyal iharam (as in Tiru) i<1 

kurriyal uharam ( „ Tiru) u>) e of kittcn (kitt’n) 
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VEDIC WISDOM 

3S> 

cfgT 

dl r M<d)sf^d sfc? Jsftd 

jfcd d^d Hkm fddTd I 

*flcird' sAd^f — ^fd II 
3* 

Om 

That immutable, verily, O GargT, is the unseen seer, the unheard 
hearer, the unthought thinker, the un-understood understander. Other 
than it there is nothing that sees. Other than it there is nothing that 
hears. Other than it there is nothing that thinks. Other than it there is 
nothing that understands. Across this immutable, verily, O GargT, is 
space woven, warp and woof. 

[Translation : T.M.P. Mahadevan] 
Om 
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raindrops 


There are two aspects of things - the outward and the inward The 
outward has no meaning except in so far as it helps the inward. All true 
art is the expression of the soul. _ ^ H , 

Indian music has purity in that it eliminates conflict and concentrates 
upon a mood. The conflict, pain, soul-searching, ferment and variety in 
modern western musical expression does not necessarily lead to an attrac- 
tive result. 

- YEHUDI MENUHIN 

What makes a musician ? Firstly, the ability to listen to the world 
around. 

—DIMITRY KABELAVESKY 

Whoever advocates the use of tempered instruments - such as the 
harmonium - doubtless is quite unaware of their utter inadequacy to give 
any idea of Indian intonation. 


If the Indian singer knew that the harmonium with which he accom- 
panies was ruining the chief asset, his musical ear; if the girl who learns 
pianoforte could see that all the progress she made was a sure step towards 
her own denationalisation - they would pause before they laid such sacrile- 
gious hands on Saraswati. 

— FOX STRANGWAYS 

Science and Religion are “diametrically opposed” in formal thought. 
But, in reality, aren’t they "circumferentially” united ? The poles of the 
earth are connected by water, the “poles” of the mind by art 


mus Jurb G ° d ** iUuSi ° nS ’ Withou, illusion * *ere could be 
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—CARL E. SEASHORE 


THOUGHTS . . . 


v.v.s. 

1 

Madam Music, mother of the arts, adopted a son - Musicology. The 
son’s waywardness over the years, at any rate in India, had been causing 
concern to her and to some of us. Another son, therefore, was adopted 
recently. His name is Musiconomy. Please see Page 70. 

Semantics apart, -nomy and -logy may be considered to indicate the 
object and background respectively of a view. Thus, as between Agronomy 
and Agrology, the latter emphasizes soil study and the former production 
management. Musiconomylis chiefly concerned with ways and means of 
promoting improved perception and production of the Object, that is music. 

Before the introduction of the term Musicology, Music stood for the 
total study of the art, its theory as well as practice. There was a healthy 
balance between things musical and the things said about music ; between 
imagination and reason, between suggestion and precision. 

2 

Professor Sambamoorthy, who passed away early this year, was a 
lovable man. He knew no guile. He went to any length to help a person, 
especially students. His enthusiasm for spreading music through instruction 
in schools knew no bounds. 

He wrote and published profusely. He wrote about music, Karnatak 
music in particular. Much of the latter was what had begun to be said in 
Telugu and Tamil since the last quarter of the last century. He added many 
things of his own. Mostly he wrote in English, and thus communicated 
with larger audiences and affected their thoughts, attitudes and values. 

He said many good things about music. Ironically, these were not 
much heeded by either his students or performing musicians. He asked 
students to think, but they were busy calculating ratios, working fractions. 
He asked performers not to go in for “clever” technicalities at the expense 
of artistic values, but the floodgates of haphazard theroy which had been 
opened could not easily be shut. 

1 was not his student but we had deep love and regard for each other. 
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When I questioned him on many things, he used to say : “This is what I 
want. I want people to think.' 

There are scientists and scientists. Science operateswith 
functions. The scientist in a hurry is a "me 

is that which studies a given situation calmly ( neaceful 

scientifically advanced countries scientist^ work in - P 

atmosphere of .he countryside), identifies the c °mPon«t factor , obser 
their operation long enough and, when he ,s satisfied that there is adequate 
data, formulates a hypothesis and forges a design for experiment. H 
operates his experiments on the well-known principle of constant-variable 
manipulation. 

When a scientist rushes in to pronounce judgements on musical 
“facts”, we must ask him : What are your basic premises ? Are we agreed 
on them ? Next, where are your data ? Do we find them adequate in 
width and depth ? And, firstly and lastly, how do these things contribute 
to a better way of understanding and execution of music - especially 
vocal, the most basic ? 


4 

The writing (and reading) of language in script using character 
symbols came in to serve as a broker, so to speak. Even at its best (honest 
and good) it exacts its ‘commission’. The loss by way of commission 
ranges frcm minor error to total distortion - depending on how efficient 
the orthography of the language is in relation to its phonetic demands. 
If we take Sanskrit, Tamil and English, orthographically they may be said 
to represent the beginning, middle and end of a spectrum. 

In recent years there has been a regrettable loss of sensitivity in the 
matter of Tamil pronunciation. This is because, in the hands of “seeing’* 
scholars, the broker has tended to become less and less honest and good 
in the communication of heard sounds. 


In the very land of the Tamil-speaking people, the interpretation of 
characters has led to the production of harsh, phonetically unsound 
sounds. Phonetic nuances dictated by natural ease, grammar and usage 
are being thrown to the winds. As a consequence, for instance, the pro- 
nunciation of rr” has become far too harsh nowadays. If only one 
could recall how this double consonant was pronounced some fifty ^ears 
ago or, even today, if we listen to its sound as spoken in Kerala \chlra 
Tamil) or in Jallna we will knowlthat it is the sound of “tt" as pronounced 
in English - as in ‘better’. (The traditional Chdta-Pandiyan variant is “tt” 
as pronounced in the European continent.) ' 
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Matters are worse where the foreign student of Tamil is concerned. 

He has had very little direct exposure to the language as heard sound. To 
add to the problem, there has been no endeavour on the part of lexico- 
graphers to put across Tamil sounds by way of additional phonetic 
spellings or marks in the transliteration of words. Even the eminent 
scholars who prepared the Tamil lexicon have evaded the issue. (They 
could not have been oblivious to the need.) And, by printing spellings in 
Roman script based exclusively on the idea of “one sound, one symbol” 
(which is not true of Tamil), they have given room for grostesque mis- 
pronunciations by the foreign student of Tamil. Thus, what should be 
phonetically transliterated as “padam” has been put down as “patam”. 
Result ? 

Regrettable indeed. For in Tamil the same symbol stands for “t” as 
well as “d” (and alsoF'd”) depending on its position in the word. * 
(There is also a soft “ta , a sound peculiar to Tamil ; more of this later.) 

This is what is happening to Tamil. Its possibilities for sweetness 
are dwindling. (The word itself, in Tamil, means sweetness.) Karnatak 
music, sister to Tamil, is faring no better. This is due to an increasing 
dependence on written notation and truncated understanding of what is 
written. 


What does the musician do when singing to tala ? We speak of 
measuring time, counting time, beating time. But this is a gross view, an 
external, peripheral approach. The use of such words has contributed 
not a little to the coarsening of Karnatak music. 

The musician feels the rhythm of song as well as improvization. 
His mind swings to the rhythm and its cyclic configuration, the particular 
tala. He pulsates with it. Counting and beating are not imperatives. If 
at all, they have to be gentle, not aggressive. When a second person 
joins with the mpidangam, he accompanies the musician. He is expected 
to provide the rhythmic “background” for the unfolding “picture” of 
the melody. For doing this he must be sensible enough to grasp the 
rhythmic flow of the melody. This sense cannot be got by arithmetical 
calculations, which are the easiest. things to do. Calculations, conscious 
and long-winding, belong to the rational part of the mind. They have 
a sort of dehydrating effect. By overdoing these both singer and percus- 
sionist tend to become strangers to the feeling for the rhythm of the song. 
There is no play of imagination either. In the absence of these two the 
effort, however spectacular, is not art. 

— December 31, 1974 
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the rise of the termagant 

‘Nandan’ 

She is there, here, everywhere, 
the termagant, 

for those who have ears to hear. 

Child of the soil was she born, 

buxom and gay ; 

as maiden coy she wed her lord, 

Melody, son of Nada, 
and swore to walk in his shadow , 
her voice was soft and sweet, 
her gait graceful and neat. 

Alas 1 

Her strident steps then shook the house 
and turned the man into mouse ; 
for him to be heard he had to shout, 
and to save his face prepare for bout. 

The children 7 

Ah, they are mother’s children — 
and father’s but her shadow now — 
what she says is Art to them, 
art, great art, serious art. 

“Count 1” commands mother. -4* 

“Count 1” echoes father. 

And the children beat and count, 
with fingers frigid. 

She: "tadliinginatom tadhinginatom tadhinginatom 

He : ‘ga ri sa ni dlia ri sa ni dha pa sa ni dha pa ma 

“What was that 7” 

“35x5/44-8=5 & 15/32, Ma 1” 

“There you are 1 Now, this is going 
to be a Combination. Count !’’ 

She : "la a dhi in gii rid a is dm 

He : "gad ru sad nil dhaa 

“Now 7” 

“(15+2+21+2+ 27fe 2 +I a.o-,| 7 10 
3 27 ’ 
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THE RISE OF THE TERMAGANT 


“Ha, my darlings !” 

“They ’re angels”, says Pa. 

“Now you understand music, don’t you 7” 
“Yes, Ma.” 

“Tell me what is music.” 

“It is but acrobatic arithmetic.” 

“Shabash !” 

Applause. 


As children from other houses 
come to listen, and perhaps to learn, 
all eager and trusting, 
the learned children of this house, 
the cunning ones more often, 
teach them the game 
of appreciation. 

“Oh! it’s wonderful, wonderful !” 
“How bea-u-ti-fully complex 1” 
"And how cleverly you teach !” 
“How inte-resting !” 

“How intel-lec-tual !” 


Poor Nada 1 

Disowned by Melody, 
disembodied, 
he hovers around — 
to descend occasionally, 
on an artiste here 
and an artiste there. 

• * * 

With apologies to Gopalakrishna Bharati 1 : 
Svara raga nadamadanai 
SiviltiduvSm variraiyl 1 

“Come ye, all, let’s worship 
the self-effulgent Nada of Raga.” 


l, 19th century composer; author of the well-known musical drama in Tamil, 
Nandandr Charitram. The hero of the play, Nandan war a Harijan who. by hit intense 
devotion to Lord Siva, attained salvation. 

>. The original lines are an exhortation by Nandan to his companions, to go 
with him for dorian of Lord Siva. Thus : 

Slvaloka-nddanatkkauda Stvlttlduvom rd rtralya —Ed. 
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ON CULTURE 

Anaida K. Coomaraswamy 


Hot House ? 

We have gone so far as to divorce work from culture, and to think of 
culture as something to be acquired in hours of leisure ; but there can be 
only a hot house and unreal culture where work itself is not its means , if 
culture does not show itself in all we make we are not cultured. 

Human 

In the philosophy that we are considering, only the contemplative and 
active lives are reckoned human. The life of pleasure only, one of which 
the end is pleasure, is subhuman ; every animal “knows what it likes,” and 
seeks for It. This is not an exclusion of pleasure from life as if pleasure 
were wrong in itself, it is an exclusion of the pursuit of pleasure thought of 
as a “diversion," and apart from “life”. It is in life itself, in “'proper 
operation,” that pleasure arises naturally, and this very pleasure is said to 
perfect the operation" itself. In the same way in the case of the pleasures 
of use or the understanding of use. 


Freedom from Servitude 

11 ls eas y to see that an indefinite multiplication of utilities, the means 
of life, may end ,n an identification of culture with comfort, and the substi- 
tution of means for ends ; to multiply wants is to multiply man's servitude 
to his own machinery. 


be voluntarily poor is to have rejected what 
use ; this definition can be applied alike to the 
to that of the monk 


we cannot both admire 
case of the millionaire 


Losing to Find 


the longing to be liberated from oneself All the P f ° f C “ ‘ Ure dommated 
directed against the delusion "I am the doer" ° f th ‘ S P h,losoph y is 

but the instrument ; human individualitv is not 1 ai " not ln fac t the doer. 

The supreme achievement of individual^omri * 11 e “ d but only a means. 

(both words mean the same) itself in what°k S u 0 ,u S ° eSS “ to lose or find 

last end .-“Whoever would save his psyche, let°hiiTloK H"* B ' nnil ' 8 and itS 
-from : Christian an* Orienta, Philosophy ofAr , (Doyer) 
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Excerpts from writings 


MUSIC CAUSERIE 


WHY ? WHY ? WHY ? mina swaminathan 

What has happened to our education ? How can we redeem a system 
which takes it for granted that whatever is natural, easily accessible 
present in the environment, pleasant, easy to learn, joyous, interesting and 
meanmgful to the children is not real education and deserves to be remov- 
ed forthwith from the school, and that only that which is foreign difficult 
to learn, meaningless, irrelevant, tiresome and dull or even painful is true 
education 7 Is this not an assumption commonly made in our schools 
though rarely expressed in these terms ? Why is there so little music and 
dance in our schools, and why is there such a great, almost total, neglect 
ot the rich traditions of folk music and dance in rural schools ? For that 
matter, why is there so little of the local life and immediate environment 
present i n the schools ? Why is there so much emphasis on what comes 
out of books and what comes from afar ? Can it be that we distrust our- 
selves and fear reality ? Why so little joy ? Can it be that joy is danger- 
ous ? How much safer to live in a closed room than to brave the dangers 
of the world outside ! Yet that is where the child is, and if we do not go 
out there, we can not meet the child where he is. 

—from : "Start where the student is" (1972) 


GANDHI AND TAGORE v .s. narvane 

■ . d contrast between Gandbi(ji) and Tagore is a favourite theme 
with many writers on Indian culture. It is true that in many ways these 
two makers of modern India differed fundamentally. Gandhi(ji) was some- 
times impatient with Tagore’s worship of abstract beauty. “I have usually 
found it extremely difficult to satisfy a hungry peasant with a song from 
Kabir, he once remarked. 

Tagore, in his turn, saw in Gandhi(ji)’s evaluation of man’s cultural 
Iffe an undercurrent of ascetic life which, he thought, would impoverish 
and narrow down the horizon of experience. Tagore's aesthetic opinions 
reflected his sense of curiosity and his full-blooded enjoyment of the good 
things ot life, his sense of leisure, his tascination with the unpredictable 
element in human actions. 

Gandhi(ji)’s attitude, on the other hand, reflected his single-minded 
devotion to a definite ideal, his intense conviction about the purposive- 
ncss of art. But in spite of these differences there was a basic affinity 
between the aesthetic attitudes of Tagore and Gandhi(ji). They both 
opposed mechanism and crude materialism ; they both tried to relate 
aesthetic values with the cultural heritage of India ; they both believed 
that nature and humaniiy are animated by a common stream of energy ■ 
they both wanted to bring art within reach of the ordinary people. Above 
all, both of them interpreted the highest art in terms of gentleness, 
tolerance and love.” 

— from : The Illustrated Weekly of India, October 1, 1961 
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SWATI TIRUNAL 


kainikkara m. kumara pillai 


What has impressed me most in this extraordinary prince is his 
remarkably wide and progressive outlook and his readiness and capacity 
for synthesis and assimilation, so characteristic of the genius u^ n toe“u 
of India 1 have already referred to the omnivorous nature of his interests. 
He was always reaching out as it were, for far off things, for new things, 
for rare things, and even rare men ! Besides people from various parts of 
India, it is said that he had in his court Arabs, Turks and Negroes and 
Nepalese and Chinese. Of course each one was proficient in something or 
other and was expected to make his distinctive contribution to the good 
of the State, for which he would be amply rewarded, very often beyond 
his wildest expectations. Here was the ruler of a small State who delibe- 
rately wished and worked for her mental and spiritual expansion so that 
she could take into herself all that was good and beautiful in the whole of 
India and even from beyond. There was nothing narrow or parochial 
about him. Again like Sri Sankaia, he saw India as one and undivided 
and considered the rich and varied culture of India as the birth-right of 
every Indian. He wanted to take in and absorb everything and everyone 
that was good from anywhere in the world. It was thus that he gathered 
into his court some of the best specimens and exponents of art aDd culture 
from all over India. Here was cultural and emotional integration in a 
measure and intensity seldom attempted before or after. 

Why did he attain scholarship in many languages at a time when few 
other princes took pains to master even one 7 Why did he compose songs 
in most of them 7 Why did he invite great artists and scholars from all 
over India to come and settle down in his court? Why did he almost 
empty his coffers in entertaining and patronizing them 7 Why did he 
experiment with various forms, patterns and techniques of literature and 
music? Why did he go in for modern education, modern medicine and 
modern engineering 7 The answer to all this is one and the same He 
was not satisfied with the old, the existing, the known, the immediate, 
P. ; n y ’ h r e fetched his arms out, and went in for new things, distant 
things, for the mediate, the unknown, the perfect. 

-from : "Sri Swati Tirana! Maharaja" ( Krishna Gana Samaj 
Souvenir, November, 1963) 


THE DANCE IN TEMPLE SCULPTURE 

PADMA SUBRAHMANYAM 

Karana 

Karanam is a technical term, derived from its Sanskrit , . 

movement for the legs), nrilla hastam (vesture (w \ ? ely , chan 
(posture for ,he body), i, is a full movLentand notaffaUo cfnc™ 


MUSIC CAUSERIE 


Thus a karanam can be compared with the adovio of contemporary dance. 
Just as many adavu>-s make a lirmanam and many tirmanam-s an item 
according to the number of karana-s specified, they were called kalapaka, 
matrika, bandhaka, sang ha [aka and ahgaliara. To compare with the com- 
ponents of language, the elements of karana-s are alphabets, the karana-s 
are words and the rest are phrases and sentences. 

Tanjore Sculptures 

Apart from literary evidence for the popularity ol Bharata’s karana-s 
the dance sculptures in the temples of Tamilnadu> (“Tamil Nadu’’)’ 
prove beyond doubt that the Tamils took great pains in preserving 
Bharata’s style. Just as the earliest extant literature on karana-s is the 
Natyasaslra, the earliest extant visual representation of these are found in 
the Brihadlswara temple at Tanjore. The credit for identifying them as 
Bharata’s karana-s goes to the eminent archaeologist T.N. Ramachandran 
When the Chola king Rajarajan built the Tanjore temple in the beginning 
of the 11th century, dance art enjoyed such a high status in society that 
he had the karana figures chiselled as sculptures in the first tier of the 
Vimana. 

The karana figures in Tanjore are about two feet in height and are 
found one after the other in a serial order as prescribed by Bharata 
Starting from talapushpaputam, there are only 81 figures (out of 108 
karana-s ) found. Slabs for the rest are- found left incomplete. But it is 
beyond doubt that each sculpture has been carved after a deep under- 
standing of the description of the relevant karana-s as found in Na(yasastra 
as well as its commentary, the Abhinavabhdrati written by Abhinavagupta. 

Kumbakonam Sculptures 

The karana-s found in the Sarhgapapi temple at Kumbakonam 
belong to a century and a half later than those at Tanjore. Here, though 
all the 108 were carved, as we see them to-day, they are not in Bharata’s 
serial order. But the most interesting feature is that, under each figure, the 
name of the respective karana has been inscribed in Tamil grantha script. 

Chidambaram Sculptures 

The Nataraja temple at Chidambaram marks the next phase in such 
sculptural codification. The four gopuram-s were built during the course 
of three centuries, 13th to 16th. All the 108 figures are beautifully carved 
in the entrance of these gopuram-s. The eastern and western gdpuram-s 
are particularly important as they have the inscriptions in Tamil grantha 
script which are transliterations of Bharata's text pertaining to each 
karana. This was the first and perhaps the last time, too, that the karana-s 
were carved with their sutra-s inscribed in full. It is evident that these 
were not mere architectural embellishments; they were there to guide the 
dance students and enthusiasts with regard to Bharata’s work. 

— from ; "The Rote oj Dance sculptures in Tamitnad" — (International 
Association of Tamil Research, Madras) 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES premlata sharma 

Given below is a table showing the traditional scheme of Branches 
of Knowledge — sciences, arts, etc. in India . 

Classification of f Yajunida and Rigrtda Samaveda 

Revelation (Vidas) L Atliarvarida 


Auxiliary Veda-s 
(Upavidas) 


Branches of 
learning 


f Dhanurvida Ayurvida 

I (archery or warfare) (medicine) 
and Sthapatya-vida 
(static visual arts) 

I or 

I Arthasastra 
| (political science, 

L economics etc.) 


Gandharva-vida 

(music, includ- 
ing literature! 


Constituents of f 
spiritual culture j 


Gunas 

(subtle qualities of 
all existing beings) 


Dhaius r 

(essential ingredi- J 
ents of the human ] 
body) l 

Physical elements f 


Spiritual Culture (Practical) 
Tantra Mantra 


(technique) 

(sound) 

(form — usually 
geometrical 
figures) 

Macrocosm & Microcosm 


Rajas 

(turbulence, 

activity) 

Sattva 

(light, 

peace) 

Tamas 

(covering, 

darkness) 

Srishfi 

(creation) 

Sthiti 

(sustenance) 

Samhara 

(destruction) 

Vdta 

(gross mani- 
festation as 
gas) 

Pitta 

(gross manifest- 
ation as bile) 

Kapha 

(gross mani- 
festation as 
phlegm) 

Ap 

(roughly, 

water) 

Tejas 

(roughly, 

fire) 

Anna 

(roughly, earth) 


-from : Traditional Conception of Inter disciplinary studies in the „ , 

of Music Education (Perth cU"encePa'p VXvK) 
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SOME QUESTIONS r.c. mehta 

Forget eulogies about music and fine arts : when it comes to intro- 
ducing music as one of the core-subjects in the schools and as one of the 
“disciplines” at the college level, they (parents, leaders and businessmen) 
are only too ready to give it the least priority. The situation is, fortunate- 
ly, improving but it may be on account of factors of numbers, the 
necessity of better enrolment, growth in female education, etc. The battle 
is still not won. 

In all this, the most encouraging feature of the times is the changing 
concept of education, which defines an educated man as an integrated 
personality, capable of responding to many social needs. The original 
conception of a logical man or a scientific man or an intelligent social 
being has outgrown its utility or perhaps corrected itself. And in this 
context, the moulding of artistic tastes, ihe development of the aelhetic 
sense, the growth of capacity to experience and create “Beauty”, have 
begun to acquire their rightful place in the education of man. 

And if the wind is blowing in the right direction, we as music 
teachers have to acquire a new sense of urgency. In this fast moving 
modern world, we have been moving in “Bail-gadi” (bullock-cart), when 
better means of transport are available. Are we moving with the times ? 
Let us take stock of the situation : 

1. Have we devised Music aptitude and talent tests suitable for our 
music? 

2. Are we taking advantage of the Test-batteries constructed by 
Seashore, Kwalwasser-Dykma and others ? 

3. Are we giving due place to “Psychology” and “Applied Psycho- 
logy” in preparing music-teachers? 

4. Have we our own version of the Dalcrose Method or the Cart 
Orff Method which aims at combining ‘music and movement’ for young 
children ? 

5. Have we devised reliable means to identity the musically gifted 
from the non-gifted ? Or have we always to depend upon the factors of 
heredity ? 

6. Are we applying music as a means to developing the mental 
powers of the child ? Can it take its rightful place among the core subjects ? 

7. How far have we been successful in understanding students 
whose sensibilities generally fall into four types 1 of responses viz., the 
Objective, the PhysioJogial, the Associative and the Character types to 
arrive at better teaching processes in music education? 

8. Have we established a more purposeful relationship with the 

School/College authorities and parent-bodies, to give a more respectable 
and meaningful place to music at home and at the School/Institution/ 
College ? 

l. The idea of Ibesc 4 types (as applied to musical sensibilities) discussed by 
Bullough Edward needs re-examination.— Ed. 
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9 Are we doing enough to establish the profession of music 
teachers, or are we still subservient to the prof esston P^ 1 " 11,1,8 
artistes ? Do we suffer from any inferiority-complex in that respect . 

10. Is it realised, that the General Education gives the music 
teacher a lower status when the question of cadre comes ' I Ar id, gi 
due allowance to prejudice, are we not vastly resposible for this attitude ? 
Are we awake to the need for broadening our musical thinking, in addition 
to musical competency? 

11 . Do we realise that we are increasingly made respossible for creat- 
ing in our students future audiences who will either support or reject, 
appreciate or criticize the artistes, amateur or professional ? How many 
of our students, who were initiated in music for two to three years, are 
in their earning life supporting music as active and paying listeners ? Is 
not that one of our social goals? 

— from : Objectives before a Discipline (All India Music 
Teachers’ Conference, 1967) 


TWIN IDEALS K. G. pont 

As Albert Einstein somewhere observes : “perfection of tools, but 
confusion of aims are characteristic of our time.” Experts from many 
disciplines have come from all over the world to this conference on music 
education, and they come equipped with a magnificent range of talents, 
tools, and technologies. But while we are here learning so much of each 
other's educational resources and methods, should we not also be cons- 
tantly asking each other, and ourselves, the fundamental question whose 
answer determines the final value of all these tools ? What is music edu- 
cation all about ? What are we trying to achieve ? What is the overall 
strategy ? What is the criterion by which we shall judge our success and 
our failures ? 

To help you with your thinking, I offer an answer to this problem 
an answer that is not original. It was developed by the ancient philoso- 
phers, and it has been perfected by the test of time. It is an old recipe 
which might work again, with new ingredients. But I invite you to con- 
=w.'i, r „-;'. DOt r ln .u Spi I 11 ° f uncntlcal admiration for antiquity or for the 
“ h , 0nty ° f * h k class ' cs - but as a simple, practical proposition for Aus- 
tralia, or any other modern democracy, here and now. 

„„ . Mu j c education has two broad aims : the production of rational 

Crete IndKo^e. ^ * ClaSSiCiil 

& 

mdlTsty, "economic^ politics and°government t*a?hat S t n d e ' * c ^ no *°8y> 

society. The musical expression of these nobk iSZL P UC f d m ° dern 
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were rediscovered and restored through scholarship and art to form the 
modern grand opera. Tragedy, ancient and modern, is a participatory or 
public art-form, the essence of which is the communal or choral expres- 
sion and active realisation of the most serious problems of human life, 
and of the most noble and heroic ways of facing these problems. Through 
the long history and great revolutions of the musical drama, from Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles and Euripides, to Cavalieri and Monteverdi, Handel and 
Gluck, Wagner and Verdi, and to Schoenberg and Berg, there runs an 
abiding concern with the tragic ideal and form, whose expression calls 
for the most noble and elevated language of the Muses— the sacred dance 
of all the arts, the total art-work. The ideal is divine, and rare i the 
imperfections and shortcomings of the grand opera all too human and 
frequent. 

—from : A Philosophy of Music Education (Perth Conference Paper, 1974) 


MEANS AND ENDS yonetaro shimomura 

The remarkable development of technology in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century brought torih a highly industrialized society. In the 
developing countries, it now has a great influence on their trend. 

The division between science and technology is not so clear, it is 
said. Science is the basis for technology, while technology is a practical 
study which makes the products of science useful for human activities. At 
any rate, both were created by man, therefore they must be controlled by 
man’s intelligence. With the development of technology, man has blindly 
pursued material prosperity. As a result, we have lost not a little in 
return. Technology, which is originally the means, has been mistaken for 
the end, which is mankind This is the crisis in the technological age. 

Technological development on the cosmic scale has given a great 
shock to the world of education. All the nations are competing keenly 
with each other in educational aim, content, method, system and organi- 
zation, under the slogan of “modernization of education”. Not only in 
the U S.A., England, France, Germany, and the U.S S,R , but in every 
nation of the world, educational policy is carried on toward improving 
man-power in quality as well as securing it in quantity. Also in Japan, 
through a series of revisions of the course of study, new curriculums have 
been formed to cope with the development of technology. 

Schools are the place in which the whole personality is to be develo- 
ped. Therefore, curricula must be formed as a part of the school pro- 
gramme. Though science and technology must comprise a part of the 
education given to all children, the cultivation of the Humanities is also 
important. Since the latter half of the 1960’s, education has been return- 
ing to its basic principles : to educate a man to be an individual, to have 
a harmonized education, in contrast to an alienating education, which 
stressed science as the first priority. Every human being has the right to 
receive the knowledge which has been accumulated and to receive culture. 
Such dri\c in itself is good The problem is how to change this drive 
into something positive. Education is the way to achieve it. Modern man 
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is treading a narrow path between light and d f r K”® s . s ‘ useln ten 
Chinese saying : ‘plant grass for use tn one year, plant trees for use m ten 
years’. To sow the seeds and plant the trees of educat.on alone is 
important. 

In the developed nations, pollution of air. water and soil, contami- 
nation by radioactivity, and other public nuisances caused by traffic and 
noise are highlighted as social problems. It is education s task to bring 
up children who will be able to cope with these problems. We have now 
in school children who will live in the twenty-first century. Education, 
aimed at the recovery of humanity, must be conducted for peace and 
prosperity in order to escape from material and spiritual poverty. 

—from : The influence of newly introduced concepts in the educational field 
of music instruction (Perth Conference Paper, 1974) 


The medium of musical art lies primarily in artistic 
the fixed and the regular. 


deviation from 


—Carl E. Seashore (“Psychology of Music”, P. 29) 
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TRIBAL MUSIC OF TAMILNAD 

Shy am ala Balakrishnan 


“One of the things we have lost is the siprit of song and dance and 
the capacity for enjoyment, and this is what the tribal people abundantly 
have. We seem to pay too much attention to the cinema ; it is undoubt- 
edly an excellent medium for many good things, but unfortunately it has 
not proved to be particularly inspiring. We must imbibe something of 
the spirit of the tribal folk instead of dumping it with our long faces and 
black gowns,” said Jawaharlal Nehru in the course of an address in 1955. 

The tribes who have their abode in the hills and plateaus of Tamil- 
nadu> (“Tamil Nadu”) have their own music and dance. From a sample 
(survey) study of the Pulaya-s of Tandikkudi in the Lower Palani range 
and of the Sofagar-s of Dimbum in the Nilgiri range, it is clear that in 
the tribes music and dance form a more integral part of their lives than is 
the case with the plainsmen. Their music is in a class by itself, and exten- 
sive research in this subject (which was beyond the scope of my thesis for 
the Madras University) may reveal interesting links with the music of a 
distant past. They perhaps represent the culture of a ‘lost world’. They 
posses an organic pattern of civilization which is self-contained. They are 
not backward, as they are popularly suposed to be, for they are people 
with life-concepts adequate for a quiet and simple life in the forest. 

The orchestral band of the Pulaya-s of Tandikkudi, known as 
"Singaram” (Beauty), consists of two small-sized Nagaswaram-s (“Sattak- 
kui.a(”), two drums (“mejam”) and a pair of cymbals (“Kaimani). Vliik- 
kulal” (a flute) and “Mattaji (a long drum) are the instruments used by 
them to invoke their gods. An interesting thing about their technical 
nomenclature is that they describe their melodies as 'talam-s. Thus 
“Karaganachchi Tajam,” “Kalyana Talam,” “Nadai Talam" “Mangaj- 
ananda Tajam," ‘‘Kanamayil Tajam (Kanamayil is a bird), etc , are all 
specific tribal melodies. Here is a melody : 

Rhythm of Four Scale Type : “28” — But ffi is absent 

SSP; PPDR RRgrS SSS; 

le le le . le le le . le le le. . le le le > 

SGG; MPDR RRgrS SSS; 

le le le . le le le . le le le. . le le le . 

Nishdda does not occur. As will be seen, the range is 6 svara-s 
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only, from Sa to Dha above. ^ 

From Dha to Ri the drop is rather sudden. Such drops occur often 
in tribal music. 

The syllables used before the song commences, to mark the rhythmic 
pattern, are : 

“ Dumlumba dumba—yin dundumba dumbaa... 

Instead of 'tannaanf, sung by the people of the plains, ‘Le le IP is 
generally used for the refrain of the songs. The song is sung to invoke the 
goddess, Karaganachchi. 

The whole thing is so interesting. In my thesis I have recorded 
some 10 tribal melodies. While in a melody (or air) both Komala- and 
Tivra- Gand hara-s occur, in TWO airs the two Madhyama-s occur in the 
same song. These strike me as echoes from a past age and tradition — 
prior to the bifurcation of mefa-s of Karnatak music into water-tight 
compartments of Suddhamadhyama- and Pratimadhyama- niila-s. 
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BHADRACHALAM 
RAMADAS’S WORK 

Vissa Appa Rao 


Kirtanam-s of Ramadas have been, over the centuries, universally 
cherished and held in great respect. They formed the main reprertoire of 
Bhajana Mandir-s in Andhra. Copies of the compositions were carefully 
preserved in palmyra and paper manuscripts. But, in recent years, it is 
very hard to get at them. 

The story of Ramadas was written in the form of ballads under the 
name ‘Ramadas Khaidu’— Imprisonment (referring to his diversion of Trea- 
sury finds for charitable purposes, consequent imprisonment, and subse- 
quent miraculous deliverance). These ballads are traditionally sung by a 
distinct type of folk musicians HariJusulu — who go about from village to 
village and finally reach Bhadrachalam to take part in the festival of Rama 
Navami. We find some of them in and around Rajahmundry, Dowles- 
waram and Nidadavol in the Godavari districts. 

The life-story of Ramadas was first written by Varada Ramadas of 
Kanchi, a bhakla of Rama, around the year 18.12 A.D. Subsequently, 
Singari Das — another devotee of Rama — compiled ‘Ramadas Charitra’ in 
the form of a Hari-kathd , basing the story on the account given by 
Varada Ramadas. This book is printed, and is the chief source of my 
information. 

Popular Appeal 

About fifty kirtanam-s of Ramadas were included in this book at 
different places. All the musical compositions of the book bear the 
signature of Bhadrachala Ramadas, and it fits in well with the composi- 
tions of Ramadas as well as the songs composed by Varada RamadSs. 
Sometimes it is very difficult to distinguish between the compositions of 
the two. But the kirtanam-s of Ramadas have a distinct style and diction. 
They are full of pathos, having been composed during the period that 
Ramadas had spent in gaol where he bewailed his wretched captivity- 
in absolute devotion to Rama, of course. 

Ramadas’s songs were written in colloquial Telugu for the benefit of 
the people. The simple metaphors and imagery drawn from common life 
have a direct appeal. The singing saints of medieval India, who preached 
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the doctrine of Bhakti, discarded Sanskrit and used the language of the 

neonle among whom they lived. The people listened, and made the songs 
fheir own These musical compositions had the effect ot uniting the 
neonle in their inner life as nothing else could have done 
P P Ramadas followed the path of Namu-Siddhanta and sang the praise 
of Rama-Nama. It was Ramananda, Kabir and Tulsidas that turned to- 
wards the love of Rama, who was considered as the highest avatar of the 
Lord who incarnated himself out of love and compassion for the sake ot 
suffering humanity. Just as Tulsidas's Ra nayana sank into the conscious- 
ness of the whole of North India, Ramadas’s Kirtanam-s installed Rama 
right in the hearts of the people of Andhra, and Bhadrachalam became 
the chief place of pilgrimage. Pious Andhra-s began writing out the name 
of Sri Rama ten million times — ' Rama-Kdti' — and carried the bundle of the 
manuscript to Bhadrachalam in great religious faith and offered it at the 
feet of Sri Rama. Ramadas had spread the cult of Sri Rama throughout the 
Telugu land. Rdma-mandira-s were established in all towns and villages 
and Rama-Bhajana began to be a regular religious and social feature in the 
life of the people. Sri-Rama-Navami is celebrated for nine days with great 
enthusiasm in many places in the Telugu land, even to this day. Rama- 
das’s influence on the religious faith of the people of Andhra is very wide 
and deep. 


Poet and Composer 

Ramadas was the author of ‘ Dasarathi-Sataka' — a collection of one 
hundred verses on Rama. The verses have an outstanding poetic merit 
and are remarkable for their bhakti-bhava. Rama is exalted as the supreme 
God, who alone is capable of granting Moksha (salvation) to those that 
bow down to him in reverence : 

"Mrokkina niku mroklcavale moksha mosahgina nivS ivalen ”. 

Ramadas exhorts himself to sing the praise of Rama here and now, while 
he is hale and healthy and not to postpone it to a time when he becomes 
physically and mentally weak and suffers the infirmities of old age. 

Ramadas’s kirtanam-s are simple in style and rhythm, abounding in 
pada-yamaka— the stanzas of the composition containing words ending 
with the same syllable. They surge in emotion and are set in a tempo suit- 
ed for the rendering of the song in appropriate music and dance. Some 
of them are in very slow tempo and express deliberate and deep emotion. 

They are composed in nearly thirty of the popular rakti-raga-s -like 
Anandabhairavi, Nadanamakriya, Asavlri, Varaii, Punnagavarali, Dhanyasi, 
Bhairavi, Rlgupti (the older form of MOhana), Sahkardbharanam, Yama’n 
Kalyapi, YadukuiakambhOji and Mukhari. Adi Tala, of eight mdtra-s, was 
mostly employed. 


BHADRACHALAM RAMDAS’S WORK 
Influence on Later Composers 

The Kirtanam-s of Ramadas have a distinct style of their own much 
different from that of the famous Sahkirtanam-s of Annamacharya, the 
first and great composer of the fifteenth century. Annamacharya’s com- 
positions were of the type called padam-s. During the centuries that 
followed, many vaggtyakara-s like Kshetraiya and Sarangaparii composed 
padam-s after the style of Annamacharya. In the same way Ramadas’s 
Kirtanam-s influenced musical composers that came after him. Tumu 
Lakshminarasimha Dasu, Varada Rama Dasu, Tatanki Venkata Dasu, 
Nittara Rama Dasu and Mudigoiida Mallikarjunudu were a few among 
them. 

Sri Tyagaraja, the greatest composer in South Indian music, was also 
influenced by Ramadas. Tyagaraja’s mother was singing the Kirtanam-s 
of Ramadas when Tyagaraja was very young. As an intense devotee of 
Rama, Tyagaraja was facinated by the kirtanam-s which left their impress 
on some of the Divyanama-s of Tyagaraja. 

Tyagaraja composed a number of Divyanama-s after the style of 
Ramadas's kirtanam-s, and they were intended for congregational singing 
in bhajana-kutam-s. Unlike the short kriti-s which are of great musical 
quality, the divyanama-s were composed in simple music with a number 
of charanam-s, or stanzas. The kirtanam-s of Ramadas and the divya- 
nama-s of Tyagaraja are great models of devotional songs in ‘Light 
Classical’ Karnatak music. 


The Which-Hunt 

Which side of the bread 
is buttered ? 

That is the question. 

Stupid. 

The other side 
is honeyed. 


— HAYA 
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PANNALAL GHOSH 


Biography 

PANNALAL GHOSH 


On his way to school a young boy used to stop and listen to a sadhu 
playing on a flute under the shadow of a tree. Caught by the spell of the 
music the boy would not like to leave the place at all, but had to leave 
later, rather unwillingly. The sadhu marked the boy s deep interest. Not 
only did he present his own flute to the boy but he also taught him how to 
play it. Later the same boy grew up to become the eminent flute wizard — 
Paonalal Ghosh. 

Since ancient limes the flute has been a popular musical instrument 
in many the parts of the world, especially with the folk. In India, its 
association with Lord Krishna has given it an added value and charm. 
However, in upper India, till recently, it was treated mostly as an instru- 
ment for folk music or light music only. Credit goes to Pannalal Ghosh 
for bringing out the potentialities of the flute and securing for it a dignified 
place among the classical instruments of Hindustani music. 

Pannalal Ghosh was born in Barisal (West Bengal) on July 24, 1911. 
His grandfather was well-versed in singing Dhrupad and his father Akshaya 
Kumar Ghosh used to play on the Silar. The boy therefore had a fascina- 
tion and liking for music, from his childhood. He was gifted with a tune- 
ful, sweet voice. He used to play on the small flute received from the 
sadhu. Once, while playing on the bank of a river, he found a bigger bam- 
boo flute carried by the waves to the shore, and he took it home. Though 
he did not get the opportunity of getting technical training, he could still 
acquire some proficiency by observation and diligent practice. He was 
invited often to accompany Klrtan singing. 

He was very fond of physical exercise. As the local authorities 
became suspicious of his being associated with the revolutionaries, he left 
his birth place and came over to Calcutta. For his livelihood he worked 
in a printing press and, later, for some time in a tubewell company. In 
1933 the well-known film director R.C. Boral came to know about him 
and appointed him in the New Theatres. Here, apart from playing on 
his own instrument, he had the opportunity of studying minutely the 
technique of orchestration. For the first time he received methodical 
training in classical music from Khushi Mohammed. 

In 1937 Girija Shankar Chakravarty was pleased to take him as his 
pupil. Later Pannalal performed in the All Bengal Music Conference. 
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His performance was very 
much liked and appreciat- 
ed by Ustad Dablr Khan, 
who went up to the stage 
and embraced the young 
artiste. To the question 
how he acquired such pro- 
ficiency in Alap, Jdr and 
Jhala , the reply from 
Pannalal, in utter humi- 
lity, was : “It is all due to 
your blessings. Sir.” He 
also received compliments 
from not levs a person 
than Pandit Omkarnath 
Jbakur, for successfully 
accompanying his vocal 
recital of raga Lalit. After 
a performance before 
Ustad Abdul Karim Khan, 

Pannalal Ghosh touched his feet and requested to be accepted as a disci- 
ple. The Ustad, thinking it not possible, blessed him saying : “Go on with 
Riydz , with my image in your mind. You will fulfil your cherished aim.” 

Pannalal visited European countries as the music director of a dance 
troupe from Sarai Kela. This trip came to an abrupt end because of the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 

After the death of his Guru Girija Shankar Chakravarty, he did not 
like to stay any longer at Calcutta. He came over to Bombay and settled 
there. At the invitation of Devika Rani he joined Bombay Talkies. 
His talented wife Parul Ghosh also became popular, in play-back singing. 
Though credited with successful music direction in a number of films, he 
personally derived no satisfaction and pleasure in the film world. He left 
it after some time. 

For spiritual satisfaction, in 1947 he became the disciple of Swami 
Virajananda, a direct disciple of Swami Vivekananda. In the same year 
he got the opportunity of having lessons from Ustad Allauddin Khan. 
He stayed at Maihar for a few months to receive sustained, intensive 
training from the Ustad. Even later, during the rest of his life, wherever 
and in whatever capacity he was, he would not lose any opportunity of 
getting guidance from the Ustad. 

In 1956 he came over to Delhi to join the All India Radio as the 
Director of the National Orchestra. Apart from his orchestral composi- 
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lions based on raga-s he composed a number of thematic compositions 
such as Rituraga, Hariyali, Kalihg-Vijaya, etc. Dalit, TBdi, Suddha . Sarang, 
Mama, Puriya, Purii R DhanaSri, Purvi Yaman, Malkauns, Darbari, Miyan- 
ki-Malhar were among his favourite raga-s for solo performance. 

As a result of long, devoted research he made an improvement on the 
original small flute which had a rather shrill sound. He invented a bigger 
instrument capable of producing a deeper tone and bringing out various 
subtle nuances in a range of three full octaves. With the addition of a 
side hole he was able to reach, in the lower octave, upto Gdndhara. He 
used an additional flute for playing still lower tones in the raga-s like 
Darbari. For his excellent, tuneful, aesthetical and methodical elabora- 
tion in Vilambita and [rut a and mastery over subtle rhythmic intricacies 
he was undoubtedly acknowledged as the topmost among all flute players 
of his time. He also developed a different fingering system. 

He was very affectionate and kind to all those who came in contact 
v ith him. He was not after money. 

His untimely death in 1960 deprived India of a soul who was great 
as an artiste and greater as a man. His style and tradition are being kept 
alive by his capable disciple and son-in-law Devendra Murdeshwar, who 
at present is ranked very high among the flutists all over India. 

— V.C.M. 


Western Questions and Editor’s Answers 

Q . In India, isn t there a sharp difference between the musics of the 
classes and the masses ? 

A : Not so much as one would imagine. In the Indian tradition, the 

highest art music has been permeating to the masses, and there has 
been a constant exchange between the various levels. The temples 
have played a large part in this. Some of the most sophisticated 
Pallor, -s Of Karnatak music can be traced to simple congregational 
songs of the people. When you have the chance to hear me sing the 
prestigious Pallavi, Krishna Murart KUava MurarS..., you will yourself 
know this. J 

Q : What is the central theme or your songs ? Religion ? 

A 1 butTove' "love 811 ' T" th ' S0 ‘ Ca " ed religi0US is ^‘hing 

- m " S vanous facets. God-love predomiantes, no 
doubt, but there are songs of mundane love, too. 
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Excerpts from selected papers of the XI International Conefrence 
of the International Society for Music Education at Perth, 

Western Australia, August 5-12, 1974 

A Way of Life 

Narayana Menon India 

There is no discipline that is absolutely self-contained. This is 
particularly so with the Arts. And the old Indian story which I have 
been quoting ad nauseam at music seminars and discussions the world over 
sums up the position admirably and pointedly : 

A King asked a great sage to teach him how to make sculptures of the 
gods. The sage replied, “someone who does not know the laws of pa nting 
can never understand the laws of sculpture.” “Then”, said the King, “be 
kind as to teach me the laws of painting.” The sage replied, “it is diffi- 
cult to understand the laws of painting without understanding the tech- 
nique of dancing.” “This is difficult to understand without a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of instrumental music.” “Please teach me 
the principles of instrumental music.” “But”, said the sage, “these 
cannot be learnt without a deep understanding of the art of vocal music.” 
The King bowed in acceptance. “If vocal music is the source and goal 
of all the arts, please then reveal to me the laws of vocal music.” 

The story is the classic illustration of the unity of the arts. Wasn't 
it Walter Pater who said that all the arts aspire to the’condition of 
music ? 

In their most basic and elemental forms, poetry and music, drawing 
and sculpture, dancing and theatre were alt close to one another and they 
were all a part of living as we can see to this day in parts of the world 
like Bali. It is only comparatively recently that they were divorced- 
more or less — from their social functions and began to branch out as ‘art 
forms with their own separate identity. Music is a way of life and this, 
I believe, is to be the subject of the IMC Congress in Canada next year. 
And as our ways of life developed in varying degrees in various parts of 
the world — right through human history — cultures and civilisations rose 
and fell. Certain areas prospered and flourished over centuries, then 
declined and fell. Others rose from primitive savagery to heights of 
sophistication and strength. Wars and conquests, travellers and prophets, 
history and geography all played a part. 

— from : Inter-disciplinary Research — Its Contribution to the Understanding 
of the Music Cultures of our Time 
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A Grave Misnndcrstanding 


AUSTRALIA 

KBVIN R. SIDDELL ....... __ 

T , teacher must be shown that there is a responsibility on 

, . be ‘involved in music education in the same way as there is a 

down th 8 at altitudes and standards of performance ought not to be direc- 
ted to’ the highest levels ; rather, that more educators become involved in 
a snecialized way, stop seeing their field of influence as something pre- 
cious— as an area into which only the highly gifted can possibly stray . 

We have to face facts however. We must admit that in the demons- 
tration and performance field there are real barriers. Technical problems 
in the instrumental field particularly are outstanding and ought never to 
be underestimated. On the other hand, performance and demonstration are 
but two facets of the whole process. Many class teachers in the elemen- 
tary school have been led to believe— through one false notion or another 
—that this teacher-centred approach to music education is in tact the 
essence of music education. It is often the teacher with a specialist music 
background— with specialist music training with specialist oriented pre- 
paration at tertiary level— who perhaps unwittingly frightens off the general 
teacher. How often have we heard the cry that teachers will admit to be- 
ing reasonably confident — and successful (!) in all areas of the elementary 
curriculum— except music ! 


It is suggested that this has developed in part simply because there 
has been a grave misunderstanding of roles. In the elementary school 
situation the grade teacher/pupil relationship has proved to be of para- 
mount importance. In the developing pre-school areas, in the kindergar- 
ten, and in the early grades, this acceptance and understanding of the 
nature of the role of the teacher has resulted in vibrant approaches to 
music. Many, however, even in this area, find themselves confronted with 
an almost hopeless task. Their training has been such that they continue 
to see the music programme in isolation, and very often teacher-piano 
oriented. They tend to overlook those precious opportunities to educate 
—in the musical sense —at those brief times in the course of their teaching 
day when, from an educational point of view, ‘the time is ripe*. It would 
seem unusual, to say the least, that whereas the school generally accepts 
the fact that it is necessary for the child’s music potential to be extended 
and developed, so many teachers find themselves not only unprepared but 
ill-equipped for the task of music education. 


— from : Music for All 


For Self-education 

Anna Hamvas Hungary 

Zoltan Kodaly frequently referred to the educational ideal of the 
highly developed Greek civilisation that secured for music a central 
position. Having set himself the target of renewing the musical life of 
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Hungary— emphasising all the time the personality-forming effect of music 
education— he laid the foundations and realised through his life-work the 
right of every Hungarian child between 6 and 18 to music education. As 
far back as 1929 he had already proclaimed : “He who cares what the 

musical scene would look like in the lifetime of the next one or two 
generations cannot pass a school indifferently when singin» is audible 
outside.” 

Kodaly was aware of the fact that instrumental music can never 
really become a mass culture. “Human voice alone, this most beauiful 
inexpensive instrument available for all can merely be the arable soil of a 
general, all-embracing music culture.” 

Singing is not less significant to the intellectual-aesthetic-ethic 
development of a child than the food for its physical growth— it must be 
helped to obtain them daily. The Kodaly schools— altogether 134 all 
over the country since 1950— where children sing day by day, were opened 
on the basis of this principle. 

With individual playfulness children create new combinations during 
improvisation of the rhythm practised, as well as of melody, turns, often- 
met forms and atmospheres. The above improvisation is, furthermore, 
completed by an example of the unity of harmonious movement and 
music, i.e., the folk dance and improvisation with its elements. 

The gay atmosphere of the singing classes, the unreserved display of 
the pupils’ motions, the expression of their concrete musical observations, 
as well as the manifoldness deriving from the subject, are all favourable 
for unfolding creative phantasy ; the individual will become an active 
member of the class community. With his high-level abilities the pupil 
acquires self-reliance, and urge for initiative leading towards self-educa- 
tion. Under the influence of the many aesthetic experiences he will become 
better able to use his ever-increasing free time when growing up in a more 
civilized manner, being more susceptible to arts. The aim is that more 
and more adults should be able to feel the inner demand to get aquainted 
with, appreciate and enter fully into, the spirit of the works of art. 

“I am convinced that the hungei for beauty— as Ady put it — is 
existing in the bud in everybody, but it has not attained full growth with 
all...” (Kodaly). The child who experiences this expectation and then the 
fulfilment of it will not only be susceptible to music, but have a specific 
feeling of gratitude towards its teachers and school-mates as its emotional 
life unfolds. 

— from : The Influence of Music Education on forming School Children's 
Personality 

Broadening the Horizon 

Egon Kraus Germany 

In the language of the music educator : Music is not a matter of 
professional study alone, but a matter of general education, thus continu- 
ing the medieval tradition according to which music was one of the liberal 
arts that was taught in an orderly way. 
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The modern education .movement 

this century, had its first climax ■ « Education Related Arts Edu- 
planned under the heading of Humamtiei * “ ore ’ SDe cialized as Cross- 
cation, Combined Arts Approach general education aim 

relationships in the Arts (QueiA-erbmdungen) The genera eau 

r ^uSShl? e to t o?he?U f iaTeVe°ssion, thus 
broadening the emotional and intellectual horizon of the students. 

In Music Education interrelationships between Music and Poetry, 

si® ^1" 

started with comparing different epochs in the same art (Music or Archi- 
tecture or Painting), proceeding afterwards to the company .of diffemn 
arts in the same epoch. This method was based on a finding of Uir 
Sachs, proclaiming the law of similar expression : Epochs and nations at 
all times can only express the same spirit, what they create in a certain 
period always belongs to the same style. 

In the Summary Report on Interdisciplinary Model Programmes in 
the Arts for Children and Teachers 1 the evaluation team draws the tollow- 
ing positive conclusions : 

Interdisciplinary programmes 

— demonstrate that the arts are the ideal and indispensable vehicle for 
humanizing the education of children, adolescents and adults 

— support an incontrovertible thesis that education is made more effec- 
tive for both teacher and learner when the arts are present in their 
many forms 

— transform the traditional curriculum into one which emphasizes the 
integration of the arts into the main stream of human experiences 

— develop ways to infuse the arts into all aspects of the school curri- 
culum as a means of enhancing and improving the quality and quantity 
of aesthetic education offered in the school, and as a principal means 
for extending the base for affective learning experiences in the total 
school programme 

— provide the setting and the climate necessary for the parity between 
the arts and the remaining school programme to be realised 

— include both integrated arts activities and subject-oriented arts ins- 
truction for all students in a format that will expand the creative, 
perceptive, appreciative, and expressive qualities 

— motivate classroom teachers to teach creatively and confidently arts 
offerings by preparing them to include creative music, dance, drama, 

‘Junius, Eddy : Interdisciplinary Model Programs in the Arts for Children and 
Teachers. A Summary Report Prepared by The Arts Impact Evaluation Team— The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 16802. 
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etc., in the programme and by providing them with a basis for making 
all instruction relevant to students needs maxing 

- allow cooperative teaching and planning among staff members re 
source teachers, consultants, and resident or visiting artists ’ 

— foster a coordinated community volunteer service for h,. . . , 

the purpose of achieving community-wide commitaem to th W, ‘ h 
sources. 31 * 5 edUCati ° D and fuller utilizatl °" of available cultural ' Vl 

-from : Integrated and Inter-disciplinary Approaches in Music Education 


A Practical Example 

Hiroshi Iwakami 

Japan 

All the teachers in our school discussed the way to make the 
use of children s independence acquired through music instruction- 
daily life. When ‘Happy School Life’ was brought .m £ r , a- “ the,r 
Children’s Body, we advised them to consider s f h o o | P ,/c t i vl t fes" C h o 
music. The members of the Body approved this advice and'hec b £ °“ 
making definite plans. Every month they del.vered tn thi s™ bUSy 
tionnaires about their favourite songs and decided songs o^ fhTmomh 
and printed them. They instructed lower graders how to sme them n„f 
day w,tb music ' ,hey d?d ,heir 

1- The start of School Music Assembly 

The activities by Children’s Body produced suti«fiirtnrv 

fSam° r “t n8 h We heard Children singing in chorus in the classroom This 
small activity has grown to a Music Assembly by grades, and at last to i 

fabout * ss ®“ bly ’ on a S , atUrday mor mng, which all the children 

, 1 ’ 500 P u P' ls ,) att ? nd and sing songs of the month in chrous We 
are greatly impressed to find that a strong friendship and unity beyond 
classes and grades has sprung up amongst the children. y y 

2. Printing of songbook 

„?Y*; ry ™ onth Children’s Body chose the songs of the month from 
eaLSck-L favourites, some of which were printed in the songbook 
Children s Body It is used also on special occasions such as 
summer camps and School Excursion Day. 

3. Assembly to develop children’s creativity 

School Music Assembly” provided a good stimulus to children’s 
creativity and changed into a more varied one where children played 
music and dances composed by themselves. Many new songs for Children’s 
hYd 8ca0 °* Assembly, birthday party, and so on, were composed by 
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' ass?* 

school activities which ha^ scjmc , Assembly . chi i dren invite the 
children. For example at Thanksg ^ ^ SQngs t0 them. At 

neople in the neighbourhood and prese jn t he school as 

“Year-end Party” they We believe 

because modern society shows a growtng 
tf»nHpncv to estrangement among people. 

— from ^ The Approach to Education that develops Children's Sentiment and 
Creativity 


Learning to Learn 

cannot yet spell out these needs specific ^ we do “gj “ ust be afforded 

" ■" °’ r °* 

tunity in music to 

1. develop his own ability to discover how it is that he learns music ; 
this means : 

— developing insights into his own individualistic learning style 

— understanding his own self-growth in musical skills 
—perceiving when his own ability is limited and ineffectual and not 

being discouraged 

—understanding that each person has strengths and weaknesses in 
every skill 

2. develop his own positive self-image ; in music this means opportuni- 
ty to : 

— have successful experiences on his own level 
— solve problems in music that challenge but do not defeat 
— utilize varied repetitious as well as self-corrective materials 
— develop his own skills and insights 
— develop his own goals and perspectives 
— develop appreciation for the growth and skills of others 
—experience the joys of helping others learn in music 
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3. develop his own creativity ; in music this means an onnortunitv for 

each child to : 1 

— structure his own learning 
— search for effective methods 
— develop intuitive grasp of principles 
— develop imagination 

4. develop choice and responsibilities ; in music this means : 

-a wide variety of hearing experiences and an opportunity to 
think about their differences y 

—freedom to explore, to discover, and to experiment for himself 
with a wide variety of musical ‘things’ 

—understanding the resources and musical materials available to 
him and those he may desire to seek later. 

from : Learning is Learning how to Learn 


Unity and Totality 

Premlata Sharma [ NDIA 

. ,. There is no equivalent of the expression “inter-disciplinary” in 
Indian thought, since knowledge has been treated here as one and in- 
divisible. All activities of the human being have been directed towards 
one single goal, viz., self-realization. Consequently, there is no place for 
negation or isolation or seclusion of any field of activity. In simple words, 
selt-realization’ could be explained as realization of the basic unity of 
life, of the individual as a miniature reflection of the universal and libera- 
tion from the dichotomy between the outer and the inner, the physical 
and the spiritual. With this goal in the centre, various schemes of edu- 
cation have been worked out. Briefly they could be arranged in the follow- 
ing categories : 

1. The Vedic scheme of 14 or 1 8 , 1 4 Vidya-s (sciences). ‘ Vidyd ’ has 
been conceived as a means of liberation {Vimukti). The word 
Vidya^ can be derived from two different roots meaning — ‘to 
know’ or ‘to attain’. To know what ?— One’s unity or non- 
duality with the ‘whole’. To attain what?— the state of un- 
dividedness or totality of existence. 

2. The conception of drama (Nafya) as a repository of all sciences 
and arts. 

3. The Tantric scheme of 64 arts ( kald-s ) in various versions. The 
word Kata is derived from the root ‘kal’, to count, and means 
‘a part’. Whereas ‘Vidyd' starts with a total or undifferentiated 
approach, Kata starts with ‘parts’, aiming at the whole. 

4. A mixed scheme of Vidyd-s and Kald-s. 

It is important to note the two main streams of Indian culture, viz. 
Nigama or Veda and Agama or Tantra. For a complete view of Indian 
culture both the streams have to be duly noted. The former is charac- 
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, Kv a direct vision of Truth, but the latter has a veil of secrecy 
tensed by a direct v^i . visua] and aura | symbols and 

around it an h Vedic Yajna (sacrifice) is a collective undertak- 

ing^Tfintric (spin^fcuVure 'according to Tantra) is mamly 

individual-oriented. 

-from : Traditional Conception of Inter-Disciplinary studies in the context 
of Music Education 


Rep ort from Perth 

The Singing Professor from India 

PERTH, August 11, ’74 

“This is the first time I have come across a university 
professor of music who sings, in a deep baritone, to illus- 
trate his points,” observed the presiding chairman, Mr. 
Ronald Smith of the United Kingdom, at the conclusion of 
Indian Music Professor Sadagopan’s demonstration lecture 
on Saturday, August 10th, 1974 at the University of Western 
Australia. 

Professor Viravanallur Vedantam Sadagopan of the 
Delhi University, India, has an evangelistic zeal for music 
education for human relations, through integrative music 
education. He believes individual, social and global harmony 
can be fostered through this. He begins his work with the 
children, the “foliage stage”, as he puts it, and works his way 
through the “flower stage” to the “fruit stage” of high art 
musics of the different traditions. 

Says he : “We are lucky in being able to work with 
children - because children are pictures of joy. Our (educa- 
tors’) aim is to draw out the joy that is found within each 
human being - in fact, education means ‘drawing out’ ” and 
he affirms, “if music education cannot stop the disintegration 
of man, no other discipline can.” 

He amply demonstrated his thesis at the XI Inter- 
national Conference of Music Educators at Perth. For illus- 
tration he had for his co-participants a group of children 
from Dalkeith Primary School, who sang Indian music along 
with him after just an hour of “get-together”, as he put it. 

It was an enthralling experience for the audience, con- 
sisting of top educators, children, parents, and even lay men 
and women. 

— Lingam & Diamond 
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Synopsis of Treatise 


SAHASARASA 

(A compilation of Dhrupada texts ascribed to Bakshoo) 
Premlata Sharma 


Preface 

Bakshoo is a well-known name in knowledgeable circles in Hindustani 
Music. But. until recently, Bakshoo was almost a legendary figure associa- 
ted with the advent of Dhrupada, as practically no material was available 
for direct acquaintance with bis talent and accomplishment. The Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, New Delhi, has now (in July, 1972) published a critical 
edition of ‘SAHASARASA’ edited by the author of this note. It is proposed 
to present here a resume of the information that was hitherto available 
about Bakshoo and a critical appreciation of his creative genius as evidenced 
by the compilation ‘Sahasarasa’. 

Pre-publication Information 

The main source of information about Bakshoo has been Faqirullah 
Khan’s ‘Ragadarpana’. Faqirullah was patronised by Aurangazeb*, and his 
active period was the latter half of the seventeenth century A.D. He was 
a great admirer of Mansingh Tomar who ascended the throne of Gwalior 
in I486 and was the first patron of Bakshoo. Faqirullah’s 'Ragadar- 
pana’ is a Persian translation (perhaps abridged and adapted) of 
‘Manakutuhala’ (of Mansingh Tomar) which is still a lost treasure as no Ms. 
of this text is available. Hariharanivasa Dvivedi of Gwalior published a 
Hindi translation of ‘Raga Darpana’ in 1954 under the title ‘Manasimha 
Aur Manakutuhala.’ Thus the first written record about Bakshoo avail- 
able at present is removed from his actual period by about 150 years. 

‘Madan-UI-Mausiqi.’ an Urdu work of Muhammad Karam Imam of 
Lucknow (19th Cent. A.D.) draws upon the information about Bakshoo 
available in ‘Ragadarpana.’ S.M. Tagore and V.N. Bhatkhande. in turn, 

* Aurangazeb is popularly known as an enemy of Music; bui Faqirulla slates in 
‘Ragadarpapa’ that he was opposed only to profane music and that he was devoted to the 
spiritual aspect of music. He also mentions that many musicians were patronised by 
Aurariguzcb (vide 'M&nasimha Aur Manakutuhala’ by Hariharanivasa Dvivedi. 

Page 48, 49). 
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draw upon y^_ sa ® jg 

? "r » r - h ' ”' b ™ b “”’! 

him due to the editor s e , cnno-texts of Bakshoo were not 

have been confused with ‘Bakshoa ^hus song com . 

hitherto avajbble in almost complete ly lost. Other information 

posnons seem sources couId thus be summarised. 

^ Bakshoo was patronised by Mansihgh Tomar and was his foremost 
i i. n f crystallising the Dhrvpad form of song composition. 

i- i - i rii w* was eauallv well-versed in the art and science of 
music and'was considered to be far superior to Tansen who was adept only 
in performance. For that reason he held the highest title, Nayaka . which 
could be equated with the -Vuggeyakara’ described in Sangita Ratnakara 
Chapter III He belonged to the Dbadi tribe which made its living by music 
and was later converted to Islam. 

Direct Information in ‘Sahasarasa’ 


‘Sahasarasa’, a distorted form of ‘Sahasra-rasa’ (sprot) i.e., thousand- 
fold Ram. is a compilation of one thousand Dhrupad song-texts ascribed to 
Bakshoo. The critical edition is based on photostat copies of Mss. deposited 
in the India Office Library, London. The Mss. are written in the Persian 
script and both were written in the period of Shahjahan. At the outset is 
given an introduction in Persian which could be summarised as follows : 

Shahjahan developed a great liking for the Dhrupad compositions of 
Bakshoo. The compositions were endowed with a blending of the beauty 
of word and meaning, adherence to Sastraic rules and regulations, novelty 
of thought content and delicate handling of word and tone. He ordered 
that a compilation of authentic compositions of Bakshoo may be made. 
Musicians from far and wide were invited for this purpose and 2,000 songs 
were noted down from their oral tradition. After a process of sifting, 
1,000 compositions were finally selected for the compilation. lEven so, the 
authenticity of the selected compositions was to some extent open to ques- 
tion as some of them might not have been the creation of Bakshoo and 
some of his actual compositions might have escaped notice because of 
falling into oblivion.) 

The richness of Bakshoo’s voice was very famous even in the time of 
Shahjahan. He could sing alone without the support of anyone and was 
very skilful in adherence to Tata. He stood unrivalled for about ISO years. 

Bakshoo was an associate of Raja Mansihgh of Gwalior in his youth. 


SAHASARASA 

After the latter’s death he remained with his son Vikramajita. When 
Vikramajtta was killed in the battle of Punipat, Bakshoo accepted the 
patronage of Raja Kirat, the Zamindar of Kalifijar, and in the end he 
migrated to Gujarat, on the invitation of Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of that 
province. Thus Bakshoo had four patrons. The post-Bakshoo ruler of 
Kalinjar who was a contemporary of Shajahan had also brought about a 
compilation of Bakshoo’s Dhrupada-s. 

A Brief Introduction to ‘SAHASARASA’ in published form 

I RAGA-S : The compilation contains 1004 songs-texts. The songs 

are grouped into 4 Raga-s and 46 Ragini-s as follows (The number of songs 

in a given Raga is mentioned against each name.) : 

Raga-s : Bhairava— 30, Malalakaunsa— 5; Hindola— 15; Sri-40; 
Ragini-s: Vibhasa-I5, DeSakara— 25, Ramakali— 20. Gujari— 31 
DeSakha — 10, Bilavala- 18, Alalya— 5. Suba-25. Sugharal— 12, Panchama 
— 10, Gandhara— 16, Khat— 15, Puriya— 12, Gunakall— 1 5,’ TodT-40, 
Deil — 10, DhanaSrT — 7, MalaSrI— 20, Jaitasrl-15, Asavari-30, Malhara 
— 18, Nata— 10, Gaunda— 20. Madhamada— 6, Savanta— 10, Saranga— 30, 
Gaudasaranga— 5, Marawa— 30, Purbi— 7, Gaurl— 16, Travana— 15, 
Kamoda — 21. Bbupali — 50, Kalyana — 45, Hamirakalyana — 15, Jaita- 
kalyana — 10, Emanakalyana— 5, Syamakalyana— 12, Chayanata— 15, 
Kanara — 102, Adana— 35, Saiikarabharana— 7. Jaijaivanti— 15, Kedara— 
50, Emana- Kedara — 7, Bihagada — 7. 

The main points that attract one’s attention in the context of Raga-s 
are as follows : 

1 (1) There is a marked deviation from the established pattern of six 
Principal Raga-s having five or six Ragirii-s each. All the same, adherence 
to the placing of Bhairava as 'Adiraga' (primary Raga ) is a notable fact. 

(2) The so called Ragini-s include mostly masculine names: feminine 
names are in a minority. This is also an inexplicable deviation. Names 
like Panchama, Malldra and Disakara are main Riiga-s in well-known lists. 

(3) The Ragini-s are net grouped under any Raga-s. 

(4) By and large, all names are current in modern practice. But 
there is a glaring omission viz,, Bhairavi, which is an indispensable part of 
the various lists of Ragini-s that are handed down to us and is omitted 
here. It appears that the name 'Todi' might have stood for Bhairavi. This 
surmise is supported by the fact that in Karnatak music even today 'Todi' 
is the name for the counter-part of Northern 'Bhairavi'. 

(5) The songs under Raga ’Hindola’ depict the spring season and 
two songs in ’Kedara’ describe the rainy season. Songs in ‘Mallara’ are, 
of course, exclusively devoted to the rains. It is not improbable that 
the ‘Kedara’ here might have had some affinity with ‘Jaladhara-Kcdara’ 
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. m ipht have been connected with the rains. 

Ked5ra\‘JaitaSrr. etc., are also foun^ un er ngi. (hat the R aga- 

„ can be safely concluded ^ ^ , raditjon . 

Mgin! scheme of thfcom pilation depicting Raga-Dhyana. It 

There is not a single song ! iler of 'Sahasarasa’ spoke of Raga 

can. therefore, be said that t P without imbibing the spirit 

and Ragini because of the fashio f .^ hg . rav ;, as , he first RSg a, however, 
of that system. The treatment , h , (‘Maya)-malavagau<Ja’ 

deserves special attention. It ™ a y gj^ scheme al so. The 

is accorded ' h ^ f,r « P irBhainva'in the Southern and Northern traditions 

b " ause ,he 

B h air ^. Can T n he t 

The names am Jed here in the descending order based on the number of 

S0 " 8 Ul'K" Ttlte appears a, most places with the adjective 
•Parasiddha’ = ‘ Pros, 7M&.' = Well-known. The largest number of songs 
bear this rdto-name. ... .a.u-.si- 1 

O) U,-Tala= Aditala. This name appears along with A batala in 

the phrase “Adatala Masahura Ba Athatala”=‘Aditala, well-known as 
Albania. Sometimes Athaiala also appears independently. These two 
names taken together hold the second position as regards number of songs. 
(3.4) Samaiala and Jhumaratala : These two have approximately 

identical number of songs falling under them. 

(5) Kamalamantha appears always with the phrase Masahura-Ba- 
Faqhtai" (unfix antiddtf) - Kamalamantha. well-known as Faqhtai. This 
name is connected with nearly forty songs. 

(6) JoMtogami= Yatilagna. This name appears on about 35 songs. 

(7) Chalurlha-lala is connected with only 8 songs. 

(8) Jhapatdla — sometimes read as Jhampa- is borne on only 5 songs. 
(9.10) Tritiya-tala and Porara-ld/a=Pratitala, have been mentioned 

once each. 


Besides gradation according to number of songs, the following obser- 
vations arc pertinent in the context of Tala. 

(1) All the tala-names except ‘Kamala-Maplha’ and ‘Jhumaratala’ are 
found in the Desi Tala-s mentioned in ‘Sanglta Ratnakara.’ ‘Kamalamantha’ 
finds a place in the ten varieties of ‘Mantha’ mentioned in Kumbha’s 
Sang iwra/a- ( 3 3. 2- 1 20 ) . A(hatala could be an Apabhramsa of the ‘Afida- 
tala’ of ‘Sanglta Ratnakara.' But Jhumaratala does not find a place in any 
of the published Sanskrit texts. 

(2) In current practice in Northern Music only three of the above ten 
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Talas, viz., Jhumaratala, Jhapatala and Ekatala are in vogue. No 
evidence is, however, available regarding the similarity or otherwise of the 
structure of these tala-s in the medieval and modern times. 

(3) None of the talas associated with D/impm/a-singing finds a place 
in this text. 

(4) Ekatala, Addatala and Jhampatala out of the 7 Suladi Talas 
and Aditala as a Chaturasra variety of Triputa-iala ace current in Karnatak 
Music. 

LANGUAGE'. The language of the song-texts is ‘Gwaliari’ which itself 
later (since the 17th century) came to be known as Brajabhdslid on account 
of the sectarian attitude of the promulgators of the Krishna- Bhikti 
movement, (vide Madhyadesiya-Bhasha— Gwaliari, by Hariharanivasa 

Dvivedi). The credit of giving a literary character to this language goes to 
Gwalior, and Bhakshoo’s Dltrupada texts provide the first specimen of 
literature composed in it. The publication of this text is expected to put 
up a landmark in the studies of the development of this language, which 
culminated in Suradasa and his contemporary members of ’Ashtachapa’ 
(group of 8 poets of the sect founded by Vallabhacharya). Sahasarasa’ 
is as though a prelude to the brilliant performance of Suradasa and others. 
It is expected to remove the veil of mystery surrounding the period forming 
the immediate antecedent to Suradasa and others both linguistically and 
poetically. 

The language of ‘Sahasarasa’ has an exquisite sweetness about its 
direct and natural flow which is hard to find in a polished language. A 
few illustrations will be pertinent here. 

did) dK 3?r 7R 7?1 di?T, 3i3 fad df dl dd I 
3d1 | fdd it ddl ij ^fd 3dT 4!? It * II 
3§d 3ldfd?lT Bit §1 C 7IT, 7 dj Oddi ddtT did) I 
nit atfadddl 71 hi d|d7 it dt II 37 II 

33? 3d 3rd, 73? ?d 5fl3d ?1, 

(ft dl 33§k df, 31 dl ?1 b1 
BT 3? 35 33 fd3 f> 313 df, 

dl dlf? fad, did! d'l df 33? d did): It 
3d? if) fa fajj 3rd dl dlf? df 75? I 

iffa did Fdd ddll'fr dl dl It iso II 

dl d 37 7 ft cqfa, dl d't ff d dddl, dl dl 3d?1 33flt I 
dl d? d 03 dtd Fd3d1 fa d fdddl, ijd df) 03 3~t 07 dl II c*? ll 

Sanskrit words in their original form occur mostly in the context of 
technical terms pertaining to SahgUasastra or in some specific concepis such 
as Chaturdasa-Vidyd, Dwddasa-Abharana. Shndasa Sfingara. Hdia-Blia\a. 
etc. Apart from these specific contexts, there is a natural mixture of 
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Sanskrit, Apahhramsa. Persian and DiSaja words. Persian words are, 
however, very few. 

FORM 

It is well-known that the song-texts of ‘Sahasarasa’ are in the 
Dhrupada form. The medieval text on Sahgita.iastra are silent about the 
Lahhana-s of Dhrupada. The following passage in Bhava Bhatta’s 'Anupa- 
Saiigita-Ratnakara" is a solitary exception. 

3T«t H’hSvrWPI 

-rrrrruT^T^arr nitkii 
Turraiq-qairafnt; i 

TRTrrTTgsrrffJW TTm^tinrei 3 31 IIUVI 
sfipn? m qisqfjcjaJT i 

3?irr53^i>Tt'fteT>i sm? stjiw n?ssii 

(Quoted in Madhyadesiya Bhasha p. 77) 

“ Dhrurapatla is composed in Sanskrit or Madhyadeslya Bhasha 
language of the Central region (known as ‘Gwaliari’). It is constituted of 
two or four sentences, its verbal content relates to men and women, and 
bears Srihgara Rasa, it is composed of Ragalapa and PAD A (verbal structure). 
It has Prasa rhyme (alliteration) and sometimes Yamaka (repetition of words 
giving a new meaning each time) in the end of its feet, has four feet and its 
sections are called Udgrdha and Abhoga .” 

It is clear that the Dhrupada has four feet and the end of each foot is 
marked with Praia = rhyme alliteration. On this account each section of a 
Dhrupada song is popularly known as 'Tuka' which is an Urdu name for 
Prasa. 

Considering the structure of these Dhrupada texts from the point of 
Chanda i (poetic metre) it may be observed that they represent the 'Vishama' 
variety of Chandas as there is no similarity among the four feet as regards 
their length measured by Aksltara-s (syllables) or Matra-s (time-units). 
There is a very old tradition of using Vishama-Clumdas for singing. 
Bharata's following verse speaks of it thus : 

fwtttnsttifvr tier StssmrjTr: i 

51*4131513 31 4)34t 3^3T?:f«pr3 5 II 

(Natya-Sastra 32.45) 

In plain words the above verse means that while singing Vishama- 
Chandai one should divide it into feet corresponding to cycles of the Tala 
concerned, according to the meaning of words. Through the Karshana (tonal 
stretching) of syllables these feet should be made of equal length according 
to the tala- cycle. Thus in actual singing each feet of these song-texts must 
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have been further divided into many feet according to the meaning and 
tala- cycle with the help of tonal stretching as and when necessary. 

The division of sections like Udglaha, Dhruvaka and Abhoga rests on 
tonal structure. This can be understood from any current Dhrupada song. 
The texts in ‘Sahasarasa’ do not have a short ’Dltruva' line as is found in 
the 'Pada' literature well-known in Sanskrit, Hindi, Maithili. Bengali, etc. 
The first sub-division of the first foot of the text must have served as the 
Dhruva or refrain. The evolution of Gltanakshari (am«fi) or Kavitta metre 
in Hindi poetry appears to be linked up with Dhrupada. Interested readers 
may refer to the editor’s introduction (p. 134) to ‘Sahasaras’ on this point. 

THOUGHT-CONTENT : The thought-content of these texts is either 
mostly related to the Nartaki or Ganika whose life is exclusively concerned 
with song, dance and ‘love’ intrigues. Incidentally the lechnical terms of 
‘Sahgita' form the subject matter of some songs. It seems that these songs 
were recognised and accorded a place for their pedagogic value. They 
acquainted the student with the technical terms pertaining to Svwa-Raga- 
Tdla, etc., and must have served the purpose of a pleasant aid to memory. 
The eulogy of the Nayaka is another topic with which the songs are concerned. 
The following brief observations on these three major topics will not be out 
of place here. 

Nartaki is called ‘Patra’ in ‘Sahgita Ratnakara’ and that name has 
acquired the form 'Patara or ‘ Patara ’ in our text. She is solely concerned 
with Guna— proficiency in art, k7rfyd=intellectual comprehension of the 
art, and Kama-kald=aTX of love. Competition, envy, intrigue, jealousy, 
etc., centre round Guna — proficiency in song, instruments and dance. Our 
Patara represents the Ganika of Kamusutra, who was the embod iment of 
culture, art, refinement, polish and beauty. These songs provide sufficient 
material for a real peep into the life of the Patara and through that into 
contemporary social set up. 

As regards the songs dealing with tae enumeration of Sastraic con- 
cepts, the following points are notable. 

(1) The repeated mention of Grama- Murchchana but the total absence 
of A Tela or Tltdla 

(2) Numerous references to Bharata-mala and Saptddhydyi (Sahgita 

Ratnakara) 

(3) The profuse mention of technical terms like Dhatu-Matu. Bhan- 
jana. Sthaya, Marga, Nashtoddislila. etc., which are not much in vogue to- 

day 

(4) Repeated reference to the Suddha-ChaydlagO’Sankirnii categories 
of rdga-s and in spite of a few stray references to Raga-Rdgini. the absence 
of a definite viewpoint in this context 

(5) Special importance given to Tana in singing (</. songs 599, 8-4) 

(6) In the context of Suddha-Vikrila svara-s , the mention of twelve 
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Vikritasvara-s according to ‘Sanglta Ratnakara' and the total silence about 
medieval names of Vikpitasvara - s like Komaia — Tima or their synonyms 

(7) A few small innovations — e.g. the number 16 for Gamaka-s in- 
stead of the 15 of ‘Sanglta Ratnakara ( tide song No. 659) 

(8) Mention of Desi terms which are not found in Sanskrit texts but 
are in use in Hindustani music even to-day • e.g. Suddha-Mudra-Bani, 
Urapa - Tirapa, Laga - Dana, etc. 

It can be inferred from the above points that the basic concepts of 
Sanglta Ratnakara' had not become incomprehensible at the time of the 
creation and compilation of these songs, i.e. 1 Jth to 17th century A.D.. at 
least in musical circles as distinct from the temporary musicological texts. 

The Nayaka of these songs is described only as a connoisseur of 
music and dance, as an expert and Parama-guru of Sangila, the patron of 
the training-centres of music, an unquestionable authority on music, an 
unimpeachable judge of the worth of musicians and as a perfect Rasika. 
The Nayaka has never been described as a stateman or warrior. This uni- 
formity about the description of the Nayaka is remarkable. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing brief synopsis leads to the conclusion that 
SAHASARASA' is an important text which deserves intensive study from 
the point of view of linguistics, literary and musical form, medieval musical 
practice and theory, and social set-up. 


There are no rules in art, there is only practice.” 

— Encyclopaedia Britarmica (under 'Music') 
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Kapila Vatsyayana 


In this field there are very few remnants of the past : neither monks 
or panvrajika-s who teach dancing, nor princes who are taught music and 
dance along with archery, diplomacy and polity, nor universities where 
these arts enter as a vital and indispensable part of the education When 
the present system of education was introduced into our country it did not 
aim at the total development of the human being and naturally the cultiva- 
tion of feeling was all too exalted an aim to play any role in educational 
planning. Outside the universities, these arts existed with an incredible 
continuity of tradition, however limited only to the professional goal of 
performance or personal sadhana. The Gharana-s, the Satnpradaya-s , were 
the chief repositories of a vital tradition which was once shared by different 
strata of society, now long forgotten— or at least tattered and neglected if 
not debased, and which no longer played a part in the mainstream of 
living of the new ‘elite and ''educated”. However, the tradition with its inner 
force of strength continued to survive, also in varying degrees in the innum- 
merable vital folk traditions of music, dance and drama prevalent in 
different parts of the country, but neither the gharana tradition nor the 
folk tradition touched the cultivated intellectual of Indian universities; 
occasionally, individual and circumstance lit the fire of curiosity and desire 
for learning for these arts. 

With the growing awareness of the existence of this tradition, we 
have in the last few years also become aware of these arts for educational 
rather than professional purposes and have accepted, in principle, that 
their role is vital and their contribution significant in the making of an 
individual. Some universities have introduced these arts into the educa- 
tional curricula and have Departments of Music and Dance, more of Music 
than of Dance, others have recognised these as wholly extra-curricular 
activities which should be encouraged and patronised The talent witnessed 
at the Youth Festivals bears testimony to the enthusiasm for these arts and 
the level of accomplishment which can be reached even when they are 
pursued only as hobbies. 

However, neither our enthusiasm for these arts, nor our conviction 
that they are significant instruments for the cultivation of feeling and 
emotion of an individual, diminish the challenge which these arts face 
to-day, a challenge which the young learner of these arts must necessarily 
face, for in his hands lies the power to preserve or break the tradition, to 
evolve a new language of communication or to exploit the old language for 
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modern needs and values. He must face the fact that the gharana or sam- 
pradaya tradition of imparting learning in these arts pre-supposed a 
demand of the total impersonality, and that through the particular art 
form and its rigorous discipline (from physical exercise for the musician to 
modelling and sculpture for the dancer) vistas of knowledge in other fields 
would open. He must realise, too, that when a guru accepted a pupil, 
through the particular discipline of the tone , svara and sruti, he would take 
him to the vision of harmony of life, and through the execution of perfect, 
precise movement in dance to the awareness of the rhythm of the cosmos. 
Other branches of knowledge would be fused to this particular experience, 
and the musician and dancer could not be perfect unless he had been 
through the discipline of literature, mathematics, sculpture, painting and 
the rest. On the more work-a-day plane, this was a professional training 
requiring an approach to life which made as many demands on the teacher 
as the sole guide of the pupils’ destiny, as on the student by its ruthless 
demand of total impersonality. It was as uncompromising in values with 
the performer, as it was with the spectator from whom it demanded culti- 
vation, and initiation. 

To day the form of these arts, be it music or dance, has been pre- 
served. to a lesser or greater degree; it is still passed on from teacher to 
student in keeping with the precepts of the oral tradition, sometimes chaste 
sometimes faltering and adulterated. The question which the University 
must face to-day while considering the introduction of these arts into 
““f Wl ’ ere , sev " al 0,hcr inches of learning are taught through the 
° Cr " r' h ° d ' S Whe,her ,his raining or such a training is 

able wLtTe ,h ‘t m0dern ' ndian UniverSI[y or whe 'her it is ever desire- 

^uirtg of ^7 If 3rtS S r° Uld bS Syn ° n ^ OUS w ' th ^e 

like ft/,," , ,/° performance of a particular stylised dance form 

K^ ZT\T ak r ’ Ka,haka!i - ManipU "’ - Hindustani o” 

before a large audience. P f ° f their enter ' ainment value 


of :st s z'^ °,\ the unique probiems 

exhibit before a large lav audience ^ tudent of science is required to 
no student of history reads out hi * ln,r .“ ate process of laboratory work; 
vals, and even fo7 fte dr^ia ^ aUdieD “ S in fasti! 
communicate his particular S Th^nV 0 Called u P on to 

have something to do whh ,h e vJ branChes inc,udin 8 d rama 

and some into-Uion beLtsS'i, T^’ aDd ,he ilf ' he leada - 

alone, he is expected to be transnorterf .n *’ ° DCe SCen ' In thcse ar ‘s 
(hymns of devotion) with whom he finds lit, «I 7 D t %£% 
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To moke mailers worse, from Hie biologist to the chemical engineering 
student, everyone feels that they can not only partake of these arts but are not 
afraid of expressing views and judgments as they would after seeing a picture. 
The serious student of these arts is naturally isolated, when he feels a sense 
of identification with what he has learnt; the ambitious one takes to it as the 
mastery of a skill which might bring quick recognition and popularity. 

These statements may sound somewhat sweeping aDd unkind, but it 
is a fact that by and large we have not yet clearly understood that the 
educational process of learning in these arts has to be quite separate and 
apart from the professional training of a stage dancer and musician 
Separate academies or conservatories must necessarily be established for 
the second, where learning (for the talented ones) must begin early and the 
training must be intensive. Other branches of knowledge will enter 
the curricula of those academies to make good musicians and dancers 
Within the present framework of the Indian university, these arts must 
enter as integrating forces of a most vital and powerful kind. The emphasis 
must perforce shift from the acquiring of a skill in performance, to the 
correct understanding and appreciation of these arts through a direct 
experience of them, as also a knowledge of their background, history, 
growth and development. The student who enters the university without 
previous familiarity with these arts can hardly hope to become a profes- 
sional dancer with three to six periods a week devoted to it. Further the 
imitative , repetitive traditional method of training seems somewhat 
incompatible with the rest of the university training, where he is constantly 
being called upon to exercise critical judgment and display independent 
thinking and objective evaluation. We have thus to decide whether we 
wish to filter down the tradition— a heritage we have received— so that it 
can somehow fit into the large framework of our universities, or should 
we evolve different methods of teaching of these arts, view them somewhat 
differently so that we can become at least good listeners of music and 
initiated spectators of the dance. The experience of the ‘creative’, whether 
it be for the scientist or the artist, is uplifting and a source of joy but it is 
capable of more in this country where through these arts we can under- 
stand the rich literature and poetry of India, the concepts underlying the 
practice of sculpture and painting, and be aware of a distinctively Indian 
approach to life. Our capacity to enlarge the heritage we have received 
in the living tradition of these arts will be the measure of the vitality and 
strength, not only of the tradition but also of our capacity to mould it to 
fulfill the aspirations of the present. 
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PROBLEMS OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

Chaitanya Deva 


The teaching of music in our country has till recently been confined 
to the training of professionals, performers and teachers. Even amongst 
the latter the training has been oriented to the performer. The training of a 
music teacher has in reality a slant towards that of a performing musician; 
he is not taught to be a teacher of music. With the training he has received 
he is expected to be a teacher-cum-performer, an implied apology of an 
Ustad. 

The teaching of music is a difficult art in itself and not every per- 
former is a teacher— a fact assumed so far. 

However, if we are to have a programme for training teachers of 
music, it would be worthwhile to carefully examine some aspects of the 
problem. 

(1) Sociological : Music to children is a delicate and necessary part 
of education. However, the organizers of schools never turn their minds 
to this, if they turn their minds to music at all. More often than not, the 
child is over-burdened with scholastic lessons and work which form no part 
of his personality and environment, nor of any profit to him as an intelli- 
gent adult. They form a heavy burden of memory, so easily lost and the 
loser none the worse for it. 


While the training of the intellect is bad enough, the emotional deve- 
lopment of a child in a usual school is worse. Most schools have no 
provision for teaching music, dance, painting and so on. If they do have 
any, it is of the minimum. 

This neglect of the emotional life is a socio-economic problem which, 
as a society, we have not dared to touch. ‘Learning’ and ‘education’ (which 
in reality are only memorizing and getting a degree) are so closely associated 

c W ours«I, IDS h a , l ' V,Dg tha * eVery ° ne trieS t0 P“ rsue the money-making 
(even m, '"S’ medlcine . ^w, etc. The technician and technocrat 
” " “ technocrats) ‘produce’ money. Not so music, you take to 

for L.h , "7 expense; more of,en ‘ h an not, because you are fit 

“v?ntt e her ,H S ^7 *°- the *" d hence schools and u„7v“ 

Not manv are en " '“ c ,nation nor the funds to have courses in music, 
remuneration is IT* 8 ? u° l * k * *° music teachin S in schools, as the 

socialSanJ a lL y sthet7ca h U S meant is no 


the bureaucratic power, the military power, the power of fame and 
recognition. 

While such neurosis has to be understood immediately and absolutely 
by the individual and hence the society, much of its sting can be mitigated 
by proper emotional outlets through music, dance, etc. 

If, therefore, things are to improve, the society has to realize the 
important need for such emotional training and make proper provision for 
it. Only then can good talents be drawn into the profession. As a step in 
this direction is the formation of the Union of Music Teachers, which could 
assist in tackling this problem. 

METHODS 


1. For children in general 

A teacher friend is said to have remarked that, ‘anyone who can 
speak can also sing'. I think this is true, if by ‘sing’ we mean music of any 
kind. Children have that dynamic rhythm in them and very easily respond 
to music and dance. Unfortunately, the musical training of children in 
most cases takes on a desultory colour. Most ofen they are taught songs 
meant for the adult, with a not-in-tune harmonium as an accompaniment. 

What children obviously need is not a professional nor a semi-profes- 
sional training, but a musical atmosphere that will give them a joyful outlet 
and cultivate an inner rhythmic understanding. Musical education should 
be for them a liberating process tending to elevate and discipline physical 
and mental actions and reactions. 

The first and the most important step is to make the child ‘produce’ 
music, to reveal to him the rhythm in and outside himself. To this end 
the teacher himself must study the deep and wonderful rhythm around him, 
and the children the movements of people, a limals and birds, carts and 
trains. These are things that the child observes and imbibes Thechild 
must be encouraged to receive, analyse and produce music. A new approach 
is vitally necessary— a break away from the method of the leaching of a 
few songs and bhajans. 

This is all the more necessary in primary schools where children should 
be made musical , sensitive to rhythm, melody and harmony. 

It is, therefore, advisable that teachers in children’s schools become 
aware of various techniques like the eurhythmies of Jaques-Dalcroze. the 
Martenot method, the OrfF-Bergese method, the Ward method and so on. 
Tn general, all these rely on the natural tempo and rhythm of the child and 
use them to ‘teach’ music. The best source for such material for training 
is folk music, the ‘unsophisticated,’ un-intellectualized’ music. A proper 
choice of word and music from the music of the common people will enable 
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the teacher to contact and interest the child in emotional expression. The 
homely songs of grinding, of thrashing corn, of lullaby are ^appear- 
ing without leaving any new sources behind. T e y r ’ 

generally, is not only not a substitute, but a detriment. We may have to 
create a new ‘folk music' for the urban folk. 

2. Specialized training in schools and colleges 


Things being what they are in our country, the more earnest and 
above-the-average student of music goes to an Ustad or Guru for intensive 
training. However, there are many who take to music in schools and col- 
leges as a special subject, some of them later joining a Guru for advanced 
training. I would like here to make a few remarks on the methods of 
training that could be tried in the training of these students. 

(ol Entrance : The selection of students to musical institutions has 
been haphazard and arbitrary. It is recognized here that many private 
music schools admit students who come to learn the art as a ‘hobby,’ for 
financial reasons. But schools and colleges of standing cannot afford to 
take such an attitude. 

As in various other walks of life, subjecting an entrant to an aptitude 
and intelligence test is necessary, if we have to maintain reasonably good 
standards. Provision should also be made for periodic review of the pro- 
gress or otherwise of a student by taking such tests at intervals. This will 
enable the teach. -r to know the deficiencies and advantages of not only the 
student but also of himself and the methods of training. 

I have yet to know of a music school in our country that has used the 
Seashore test or the Kwalwasser test. Is is quite possible that these may 
have to be modified for our purposes. But the first requisite is to give these 
a fair trial and then think of changes in the tests. Since the equipment 
required is not very expensive it should be possible for many of our schools, 
and most certainly all colleges and universities, to procure and put to use 
these tests. 

It is not claimed that these or other such tests that we now have can 
predict that a student would become a great artist. What, however, they 
do is to assess the physiological and psychological capacities that a student 
has and which can make him, if properly used, a musician. 

(b) Training : Much is said about the inadequacy of the methods of 
training and the syllabi of music schools and colleges: The general com- 
plaint, quite valid to a great degree, is that these do not seem to produce 
musicians of any calibre. 

As far as I can see, the essence of teaching by the guru-kula-vasa 
training lies in : 

(i) highly individual attention to a student; 
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(if) intensive training of a few raga-s aid tala-s in the initial stages, 
including a severe voice and rhythmic training. 

Normally, in schools and colleges, both these are absent. Students 
are taken in a group and are given extensive training in many raga-s and 
taja-s. The students come out with a wide but shallow knowledge of raga-s 
and taja-s. This can be easily overcome if we adopt a course somewhat on 
the following lines : 

(i) There should be a proper balance between practice and theory 
Syllabi and training could be so framed for advanced students 
with separate facilities for music pedagogy and musicology, the 
courses up to graduate classes being common. 

(ii) Admitting smaller number of students so that within the same 
period of class each student could be individually attended to 

(/'/:) The syllabus should be small till the under-graduate classes. A 
few raga-s with prominent patterns— those of BhairavT, Ymnan 
Tori,, Bhimpalasi, Sdrang, Kedar, Nat, etc-could be introduced in 

the beginning and a very intensive training in only these given 

This would enable the student to develop a good command of 
the gayakt. For the post-graduate the syllabi could cover a larger 
repertoire. This would enable a conscientious teacher to train 
students comparable in technical equipment to those who had 
training in the system of guru-sishya-parampard. 


1 1 

The genuine composer does not construct a blue-print and then 
proceed to fill it with sound. 

— Encyclopaedia Britannica (under ‘Music’) 
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At the advanced stages, according to his natural aptitude and quality 
of voice, the student should opt for a particular style of gayaki such as 
Dhrupad, Khyal or Thumri, paying special attention to Alapa, Tana or 
Laya as it suits his special aptitude. Such arrangements can be made in 
the institutions who have specialists in the different styles. The institu- 
tions should arrange to send students to such specialists (guru-s) who are 
ready to pass on their knowledge. 

Music institutions should take the full benefits of modern scientific 
equipments. With the help of the tape-recorder the student can listen to 
his own voice and rectify his defects. He can also benefit by listening 
frequently to the music of great masters, available through the tape and 
the disc. The metronome, too, is useful. 

Each ghardnd has its own special merits as well as shortcomings. One 
may excel in alapa but lack in tan or in layakari ; some others, noted for 
brisk tans tunefully executed, may lack depth of alapa. Some may lay 
special emphasis on the emotional aspect and neglect Bolton. A careful 
study of all the aspects of our music is possible with the help of the tape- 
recorder. One can vastly improve by including the good points of differ- 
ent styles without detriment to his own traditional style. One name which 
comes to my mind in this connection is that of Late Pandit D.V. Paluskar. 
His style was a happy synthesis of many of the beautiful elements of 
our music. 


With due respect to the Gurukula system, I should say that it gen- 
erally suffered from a defect, viz., the wasting of many precious years for 
want of a well-planned scheme of study. The pace of life now-a-days does 
not allow the wastage of 15 to 20 years. Maximum development in mini- 
mum time is possible in a good Vidyalaya which carries the spirit of the 
gurukula. 


Vidyalaya-s should impart theoretical knowledge also and, to the 
extent possible, engage in research. The era of Ustads is well-known for 
its apathy towards theoretical studies. A critical study of our Sdstra-s is 
t By l Stre , SS ‘ n l on u the Poetical aspect one can, of course, 

preserve the emotional values but the added utility of intellectual apnre- 

ZTnTrT bS ,£n0re l, Without Lakshana one cannot become aTue 
and connoisseur. What are the fundamental elements of all music 

good teachers. The teacher has IrWinH^" 1 ® ^[formers have not proved 
times hidden, ofeachnlli, . find ° ut , the s P ecific talent, some- 
good aspects of Music EduZionTn ^^8 Sy “ thesis ° f the 
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Conference Report 

MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 

The eighth All India Music Teachers’ Conference organized by the 
Akhila Bharatiya Gandharva Mahdvidyataya Mandat at Indore from Octo- 
ber 30 to November 2, 1974 was marked by a unique feature by way of 
a workshop on “Dimensions of Music Education.” About five hundred 
music teachers had assembled from all parts of India. 

Prof. V.V. Sadagopan (Director, Tydga-Bharati and Professor of 
Karnatak Music, Delhi University) delivered the key-note address on the 
morning of October 31. His address emphasized the need for recognizing 
the primary importance of bringing out, or manifesting, the Ananda from 
within the child— Ananda, or inner joy, which is the essential core of iife. 
He suggested that one should not be in a hurry to teach and “to instruct” 
the child into the formalities associated with a musical culture or sub- 
culture known as tradition.” The ‘key-note’ of music education was 
identified by Prof. Sadagopan as the parents of the students. The music 
teachers were exhorted by him to ensure the cooperation of the parents. 
He spoke of three talent-spheres in music which could bear analogy with 
foliage, flower and fruit in the vegetable kingdom and suggested special 
treatment for each sphere. Improvization in ‘abstract music’ was relevant 
only to the ‘fruit-sphere’ and there he suggested the “circular-relay method” 
in which the teacher and the students do improvization in coherent pieces 
one after another and complete spiralling circles according to the melodic 
pattern of the particular rdga. This method te ids to an easy flow of sensi- 
tive, imaginative creation in the student. In the context of Music Educa- 
tion at the University level he suggested two optional lines, one emphasizing 
performance and the other theoretical studies. 

After the key-note address, the participants were given the option 
to join any one of the three sections in which the workshop was to be 
conducted, viz. : 

(0 Pre- and Primary- School section (Director : Dr. Premlata 
Sharma, Head, Dept, of Musicology, Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi.) 

(ii) Middle- and High- School section (Director : Shri Ashok 
Ranade, University of Bombay, Bombay.) 

Oil) University section-(Prof. R.C. Mehta, Head, Dept, of Music, 
M.S. University, Baroda.) 

The three sections worked simultaneously in two sessions each, one 
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immediately after the inaugural session and the other on the morning of 
the second day. There was a joint session of the three sections in the 
afternoon of that day, where the respective directors briefly reported the 
working of their sections. Finally some resolutions were passed, for due 
communication to the Central and State Education Ministries and Edu- 
cation Departments. These resolutions exhorted the various authorities 
directly or indirectly concerned with music education 

(/) to give music due importance at the primary, middle and high 
school levels by allotting appropriate number of teaching periods and by 
sympathetic consideration of problems arising in connection with the 
teaching of this hitherto neglected subject, such as inadequacy of space, 
instruments and other equipment ; 

(/'/') to provide for proper training courses for would-be teachers ; 

(iii) to make suitable arrangements for refresher courses in educa- 
tion (teacher’s training) for present teachers ; 

(/v) to remove disparities, if any, between the working conditions 
of teachers of music and those of teachers of other subjects ; and 

W to £' ve musi c teachers due representation in the Committees or 
Boards charged with the framing of syllabii for courses of study ; their 
representation is already provided at the universities but not in others 
The reports of the three sections are summarized below : 
f Pre-School and Primary 

About 40 teachers attended. The director was very happy to report 
that she could spot out a few imaginative and talented teachers who 
narrated their experiments and demonstrated their creative talent. About 
seven Tyaga-Bharat. songs from the appendix of Prof. Sadagopan's address 
and two songs composed by participants were sung and learnt by all the 

on tie Chile ,1 the0re,,cal or conce ptual burden should be brought 
on the children at this stage. Music should try to bring out their inner iov 

teache^C^ 

3. University 

universities such as pauciTyVmlente J d°st P d 0bleni i S ° f mUS ‘ C education in 
subjects leading to SitSTS ? ° f SUitable electiv * 

music, music education, etc. Serious ^° rmance ' ] musicol ° 8y ' a PP |ied 
proper text books. S notlce was taken of the paucity of 
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“M.A. Dialogue’ 


THE MUSIC TEACHER 

Maitri : Wherever some thought is given to improving the situation 
in music institutions — especially in universities, discussion centres around 
a proper selection of students. Don’t you think it is right ? 

Anna : Who are the people that are engaged in this discussion ? 

Maitri : The teachers, of course, and perhaps Vice-Chancellors 
and educationists. 

Anna : In other words, they are the physicians ; have you not 
heard of the saying, 'physician, heal thyself’ ? 

Maitri : Do you mean to say they are not up to the mark ? 

Anna : Up to which mark ? Are you thinking of paper qualifica- 
tions ? 

Maitri : Yes, but also perhaps performance skill. 

Anna : Granting that this, or that, or a combination of both is the 
criterion for selection of teachers, how about finding out the interest of 
the teacher in the job that he is about to undertake and his readiness to 
examine new ideas and grow in the discipline ? 

Maitri : Frankly, I do not understand this. These things are for 
the student only. The teacher is one who has learnt, who has known; 
what is there for him to learn ? He is there to teach. 

Anna : Evidently, you do not know the description of teacher as a 
continuing student. By the way, what is research ? 

Maitri : Research ? Oh, that requires libraries and laboratories, 
and those who are no good for performance may be interested in it. 

Anna : Performance ? Do you think performance as it obtains to- 
day is not capable of improvement ? Does it not need research ? Let me 
tell you straightaway, that research is a continuing examination of our 
positions. By position, I mean in the field of practice and theory. Talk- 
ing of libraries and laboratories — library, of course, we need; but the most 
important laboratory, a total awareness constituted of thinking and fee- 
ling, is given to every student, and to every continuing student that is the 
teacher. An understanding of this basic fact determines the interest of the 
teacher. Next comes motivation. 

Maitri : What do you understand by motivation ? 

Anna : That word includes in it three kinds of approach by the 
teacher towards his duties and responsibilities. We may refer to them as 
loving, liking, and duty-bound. In testing the motivation of the prospec- 
tive teacher, we should look for at least the last kind of approach, w'z., a 
sense of duty. But it is not enough. 
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Maitrl : How do you test motivation ? 

Anna : There are various ways of doing this nowadays. Even 
selection to the army, where they train men to kill and to be kdled, the 
prospective soldier goes through a series of tests in which some of the 
examiners are psychologists. In the discipline of music which is meant 
for living (not for a living) and giving joy to life, how much more are such 
psychological tests necessary ? Such tests in the context of music educa- 
tion, especially in universities, will be designed to test the prospective 
teacher's thirst for sensitive understanding and development of skills 
in music in its own terms and not merely oriented to the entertainment 
field. 

Maiiri : This sounds very interesting. Have you heard of similar 
tests in other civilian careers ? Don’t they hold interviews ? 

Anna : Interviews come towards the last. Earlier, the candidates 
who appear for selection go through several tests and projects and there 
is filtering at every stage. They are given practical problems to tackle, 
solo and in groups. 

Maiiri : How does that apply to selection of music teacher ? Do 
you mean to say that he should give a practical demonstration of teaching 
before the selectors and be given a set of students to do so ? 

Anna : Why not ? It is best done with a set of actual students. For 
that matter, you should know that the idea that teaching is a one-way 
traffic is luckily out of date. Teaching and learning are two limbs of a 
continuous exchange of ideas known as discussion. The selectors will 
score the teacher according as (1) he enunciates his propositions in an 
interesting and provocative manner, (2) encourages the student to put 
questions, and (3) follows up with discussions based on genuine equality of 
spirit. This is the equipment required, apart from technical qualifications. 

Maiiri . This perhaps applies to theory. What about practicals ? 

Arina : The principle is the same. Only, we have to substitute 
'exposition' for 'enunciation', creative phrases for questions, and joint 
creative effort for discussion. 

Maiiri: This is asking for too much. Where to go for such 
teachers ? 


Alina . 1 agree. It means that we should hasten slowly in the 
spread of music education, especially through universities. The highest 
priority ,n music, for universities, would be to train such teachers. You 
yourself have admitted that such teachers would be desirable. In the 
meantime, refresher courses should be arranged for existing teachers. 
Malm : Sounds all right, but -are you from Utopia •> 

Arina : Utopia, my friend, is freedom from Myopia 
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Synopsis 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

— the Indian approach to the subject — 

Premlata Sharma 

Voice and instruments are treated as mutually complimentary or 
supplementary in Indian thought. No dichotomy or rivalry or anti-thesis 
is conceived between the two. 

The human being is endowed with three instruments ( Karana-s ) for 
self-expression, viz. Vdk, Prana and Manas. *Vdk' comprehends all ex- 
pression through sound, whether it is tonal or syllabic. No dichotomy is 
implied, therefore, between tonal and syllabic sound. Thus verbal text 
(which is constructed with syllables and conveys by and large some mea- 
ning) is not considered to be extra-musical in the Indian tradition ; it is a 
regular constituent of Music. In speech, syllabic sound predominates but 
tonal content is not totally absent, though the tones may not be musi- 
cal, i.e. may not be marked by regular intervals. In music, tonal sound 
(Nadd/mika Vdk) predominates and syllabic sound ( Varnatmikd Vdk) is 
secondary, but it is not totally excluded. 

Vdk is manifested primarily in the human body. So the human 
frame itself is known as Vina (Lute). In Vedic literature it is known as 
the Daivi (Divine) Vind and the man-made Vina is called Manushi Vi?a. 
In musical parlance, the human lute is called Sariri (bodily) Vind and the 
outer instrument is called Ddravi (Wooden) Vind. Both are instruments 
of human self-expression, one is a constituent of the ‘human being’ and 
the other is ‘acquired’ by him. Thus when voice predominates in a per- 
formance, instruments play the role of ‘acquired’ ( Ahdrya ) accompani- 
ment, just as dress is acquired for the body. When the instruments 
predominate and voice is totally absent or is very secondary, then the 
instruments are taken as a secondary medium of expression of the same 
Vdk which manifests itself through the body. The word ‘ Vddana ' literally 
means the act of making the musical instrument ‘speak’. ' Vadya * also 
means that which can be made to speak. 

In this context a narrative in Vedic literature is relevant, according 
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iLrwood- col 5 ts^akOn°h=^rm o" 

The choice lies with the ^ ^ iS 
S^VJTSh the ‘in-born* and the ‘acquired* instruments 
function for the manifestation of the one Universal Vak. 

The use of instruments is specially prescribed for occasions of social 
festivity fighting (for enthusing the warriors), grief (for giving relief from 
mental'agony), for making-song and dance more effective, for making 
good the shortcomings or lapses in song and dance and for providing 
to singers and dancers. 

-Ltdun on 2nd February, 1974, ol Kashiroj Study Cent" of lndion Culture cod 
Yoga, Varanasi. 


Western Questions and Editor’s Answers 

Q : The dominance of percussion that we hear generally in some of 

Indian recorded music reminds us of the jazz. How do you explain 
it? 

A : The dominance of percussion in Indian music, as “fighting" rival to 

melody, is a recent development. It is against the spirit of tradi- 
tional art music. It is for you to say how it is in jazz. 

Q : Leaving aside the arithmetical calculations how do you, in practice, 

get your microtones called sruti-s ? 

A : The practical performer who is an artist does not talk of arithmeti- 

cal ratios. Like the painter getting his colour shades by the brush 
stroke the Indian artist-musician gets the tone-shades called sruti-s 
by his judgement— on voice, or betwee the frets on instruments. In 
the words of C.R. Sankaran and K.S. Sampath (IMS Vol. VII P. 45 
concluding lines), “the concept of Sruli is to be used (as our an- 
cients did recognise it to be) only as a pointer and not a measure." 


Demonstration-Paper 

BASIC RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
MUSIC AND DANCE 

V V Sadagopan 


Any inquiry or search, 1 scientific or artistic, leads to findings which 
are, in the nature of things, conditioned by the assumptions of the ques- 
tion itself. The question that is generally put is : “What — This or ihat ?” 
Wisdom, however, would seem to lie in the ability to recognize that the 
“this and that" answer is possible. The child, which everyone says is 
nearest to God, has this wisdom. When asked to choose (and be free to say) 
between two interesting things, say, two different sweets held in our hands, 
it would say : “I want this and that”. It was this semi-divine or sensitive 
artistic approach, that made Veena Dhanammal of fragrant memory resolve 
the question, “Music or Dance for Bala ?” in the way she did. “Bala will 
have music AND dance", she said. Result : We have a Balasaraswati of 
such eminence in Bharatanafya, the “classical" dance counterpart of Kar- 
na(ak Music— or Sadir, as it was called till the early years of this century. 

My Gurus, “Nammakkal” Sesha lyangar of Tirukkurungudi and 
RamAnuja lyangar of Ariyakkudi, were great friends of Dhanamtna! and 
shared with her the passion for refinement and suggestiveness in their 
music. I offer my respectful homage to them, my additional Musical 
Trinity, and invoke their blessings on my humble effort this morning. 

As the title indicates, our studies will centre around basic factors in 
the inter-relatedness of music and dance. The need for fundamental 
research in our traditions and treatises was stressed by me in my paper 
at the 38th Conference ( Vide Academy Journal Volume XXXVI). In the 
next year we considered some aspects of biada. In a sense, today s paper- 
cum-demonstration is a continuation of the last paper, for we shall begin 
from where we left —Anunda or inner JOY, the source of all Life and Art. 
From these humble beginnings, let us see if we are able to reach heights 
of classicality. 

So then, this is our first proposition, viz., that both Music and 
Dance have their common source in Joy. Both are inextricably inter- 

1. I distinguish between the two words thus : Inquiry is more of the head , 
and Search more of the "heart". "Quest" msy suitably denote the total process. 
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twined twin expressions of inner Beauty. The common stem is JOY, or 
Ananda. rooted in BLISS or Paramananda. It is the dance of the spirit 
which is externalized as music for the ear, and the music ot the spirit as 
dance for the eye. 

The vital essence or Rasa (another name for Ananda) suggests fluidi- 
ty. of “the elixir life”. Characteristic of fluids, it has no form of its own. 
It takes many forms, conditioned by the changing nature of spacio-tem- 
poraJ norms. 

In our study today, we shall concern ourselves mainly with the basic 
relationships. When I try to illustrate, please look not for technique or 
formalism, much less for virtuosity. 

Pleasure and happiness, arising out of artistic experience, is applied 
joy. Amongst the various exptessions of joy, here is one that seems to 
be quite basic. 

Illustration (along with a child participant) : 

Ha Ha Ha Ha 

HO >0 Hu Hu 


(Incidentally these twin sounds, Haha-HuhQ, are the names of two 
leading Gandharva-s according to our Sastraic tradition ) 

Hai Hai Hai Hai 

Haiya Haiya Haiya Haiya 

Jai Jai Jai Jai 

Jaiya Jaiya Jaiya Jaiya 

Hai sounds as ‘High’ in English. Hai in South Indian vernaculars 
means peace, tranquility. Jai in Sanskrit means success. 

We proceed to : 

1. Jingles. 2. Rhymes. 

These have rhythm and euphony. 

Dancing to these songs, in a sort of eurhythmies, we can see the basic 
relationship between music and dance at the primary level, viz., cathartic or 
rleasing of tension. 


In functional and occupational songs like boatman’s songs and 
Zacf" SlmgS ' ^ mayagaiD n0tice thc natural marriage of song and 


Illustration : 
Folk songs. 


Thus, Rhythm is the basis of both music and dance. 

body ^n y l m „ce 0W T, W ° haW m ° Vement of tone ia music, and 
spiralling inward, to 
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based on the wellknown "Kolu-Kolu Kanne" story. Only, in this story- 
song it is not a mere dirty fly, but a honey-bee, that goes around asking 
other creatures for its own name. Also, the calf and other creatures are 
more helpful and co-operative than in the original story. They march 
together with a rhythmic movement that elevates them throughout the long 
journey. And, in the end, the honey-bee learns not only its name but 
also of his original home. This Atmajnana. or self-realization, triggers oil 
a series of self-realization in the other creatures as well. As a result, they 
all dance around jumping in joy, singing : “Joy is our home, infinite are 
our names.” 

Illustration : 

nom tom nom tom nom tom 

anandam, anantam, anandam, anantam ( gliding into ) 

Illustration : Tanam 

This kind of Tanam, as we call it in Karnatak music, or Tdmnom as 
they have it in the Hindustani Dhrupad singing, is the stage where the 
flow of artistic feeling, common to music and dance, gradually takes 
shape as form. This flow-form-flow has grace of phrase and accent but 
not a cyclic form as in contemporary talas of Indian music. 

We have noted that any art experience, music and dance in parti- 
cular, is the externalization of the inner joy experiencing the Beauty of 
being and becoming. This inner joy at its highest is peace, or Sami. In 
art music, it manifests itself in the slow tempo or Vilamba-kala. 

Illustration : Raga and Sloka 

In the next stage, what may be called rippling joy, comes out as 
medium tempo or madhyama-kala ; and, in the third stage of bubbling joy, 
it manifests as fast tempo, or drutakala. It is not as if these different 
degrees are water-tight compartments. In artistic experience these inter- 
mingle with natural ease, and even take up intermediary degrees. 

The very word gait (g ati) implies walking. I have an observation 
to make on the pattern of musical performance where the singer sits and 
sings. While no doubt we have heard and are hearing some of the best 
music from sitting performers, I cannot help feeling that standing per- 
formers, as in Harikalhi, could enter better into the spirit of music, and, 
other things being equal, give us a music which is better than the sitting 
best. In other words, if the musician can experience his music as a totality 
of music and dance , he would rise to his best, as did some of the great 
masters who gave us our music, such as Purandaradasa and Tyagaraja. 
In our own times we have seen the late GopalakfishQa Bhagavatar of 
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Pudukottai, Who gave us glimpses into the basic elements of our music 
and dance. They danced the dance of the spirit. 

A word about Mime, or Abhinaya. It comes as the final fruition, 
both in Dance and Song. When Dhanammal or Jayamma| spoke of 
dancing to the Raga-bhava (vide Balasaraswati's reference yesterday), she 

was making an exquisite refinement of the then current dance tradition. 

It implied the perfect matching of Raga-Bhava and Sahitya-bbava. or 
Dhatu-mStu-samanvaya, or SamySga. Now to the illustration, in what I 
call the "free” classical style. 

Performance (condensed) — (standing and dancing ) : 

Invocation Ananda- nalanaprakasam 

Tana-vargam 

Kfiti 

Ragam-Tanam-Pallavi 

Slokam-Vrittam 

Kavadich-chindu 

A “Song for Life” [composer : “Seshadasa”] 

Tillana [Tala : Simhanandanam ; composer : “Seshadasa”] 
“Mangajam” : Anandam Tanddn : [composer : Seshadasa] 

—Madras Music Academy, 47th Conference, December 26, 1973 


Western Questions and Editor’s Answers 


Q: 
A : 


Q: 

A: 


You haven't developed much instrumental music organized on a 
large scale. Why ? 

Because the supremacy of the voice, the most wonderful and versa- 
tile instrument, is still retained in the Indian tradition. The Indian 
musician is by and large a free man. The limitations of instruments 
are thus not passed on to the musical tradition. With the minimum 
of accompanying instruments, the musician is able to contemplate 
better. However, one seldom gets the chance to listen to really good 
voice nowadays. 

Do you think that the western music tradition can be adapted to 
Indian music ? 


The answer is Yes and No. No, when the frame of reference is in 
Raga; yes, at other levels. Experiments can be done (are as a 
matter of fact, being done) at the level of non-raga music, particu- 
larly “ballet", “opera”, popular, and film musics. Such experiments 
must be guided well by an understanding in depth of the principles 
of organization in the two traditions, and by sensitive cross-fertiliza- 
uon. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RAGA 

V V. Sadagopan 

INTRODUCTION 

Alain Danielou once referred to the “haphazard growth” of musi- 
cology in India 1 . In a sense, we must admit, the observation is true. After 
discussions with other musicians and scholars— notably, Mudikondan 
Venkatarama Ayyar of the Madras Music Academy, Premlata Sharma of 
the Banaras Hindu University and Dimitrjev Stefanovic of the Musicolo- 
gical Institute, Belgrade (Yogoslavia) we are confirmed that much of what 
is doled out in the name of musicology (including music history) is order- 
ing the mind farther and farther away from scientific-artistic truths 
and from the very purpose of music. A sensitive understanding, practice 
and appreciation of music is, one would agree, the major objective of 
musicology. But there is too much side-tracking. Irrelevancies and 
misleading Grammar” and “Theory” abound in such vast proportions 
that sensitive practitioners and listeners turn away at the very mention 
of the word “Musicology”. 

At the same time, this has produced a class of “neo-elites” whose 
minds are (dis-) ordered by rule-of-thumb grammar resulting in a harvest 
of fire-eating and fire-emitting feats in the name of “virtuosity”. No 
wonder, the common man with taste seldom gets an opportunity to listen 
to music which lifts the mind and melts the heart. To him, therefore, the 
very word “classical music” is anathema. 

It is not that we have no musicological literature that speaks to pur- 
pose. Thank heavens, we have. We have the monumental work of Sub- 
barama Dikshitar ; we have, belonging to a slightly differing tradition of 
Singaracharya, descriptive and suggestive lakshana-s of raga-s in the con- 
text of compositions published in notation by K.V. Srinivasa Iyengar. On 
the purely textual side, we have a large area of scholarly studies published 
by V. Raghavan. 

My special interest has been to study these in depth and to relate 
them with observed facts of practical music of two generations that I 
know of personally. In order to distinguish this sphere of studies from 

1. "Music - East-Weit", 1964 (Indian Council for Cultural Relation*. New 
DalM-l) 
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the rest of musicology I denote it by the term "MUSICONOMY". 
The difference may be gauged on a comparison between astrology and “* ' 
lomy The former is mixed up with much superstition and inexactitude, 

a. any rate nowadays. Astronomy is more precise and to P ur P ose w H ° 
ever Logos and Nomos are related words indicating reason, law, etc. 
Reason alone cannot explain the facts of music, "classical P°P ular ° 
"folk” Reason, reasonableness rather, will provide the infrastructure of 
Musiconomy.' It will help the student to develop a well-ordered mind for 
smooth functioning on the terra firma of purposeful lakshana. But it will 
also employ other means such as the suggestive language of poetry and 
equip the student with wings of imagination and aesthetic feeling. The 
emblem that I now present before you - laughing child on flying chariot— 
embodies this approach of Musiconomy. 

Laughing child : (a) Laughter is indicative of 
6 ^ a relaxed state of mind drawing sustenance from 

^ Atminanda. (b) In addition, Childhood denotes 

' j -jfes | W innocence and purity. Cf. the wisdom of the Veda-s : 
|L>jLIJ 'Pindityam Nirvidyi Balylna Tishlliastt'. Forget 

kl) all your scholastic learning ; try to sit, listen; like a 

child, in wonder. 

Flying chariot denotes : (a) Movement, on smooth wheels, on the 
terra firma of “rules and regulations”, of grammar and theory; (b) Soaring 
flights on wings of imagination and feeling. 


We now proceed to study some of the essential aspects of Riga from 
the angle of Musiconomy. 

Riga arises out of ‘svara'-s. Regarding svara-s, a basic mistake was 
made in the acceptance of the translation of the term Svara as “Note". The 
term “note" in Western musical terminology denotes a tone of fixed pitch 
value ; it is what is noted down ; it has duration. It is not easy for any- 
one who has grown in this kind of consciousness, Western or Indian, not 
to think of svara-s as "impure notes”. “Tone” is a better translation, pro- 
vided we make it clear that what is meant is not only the tonal position 
but also the tonal interval, including Iruti-s* which make up the tone. 
Why not we use svara as such ? The sensitive Indian musician and listener 
are both conscious of the fact that Svara , deriving from a combination of 
sva- and ran] /rang, means a beautiful and colourful tone and that it admits, 
1. Postscript fiamy is better derived from nemein, to manage. More on page 11. 
. ' T ' le sub ’ ccl of o nil has been the hunting ground of scholars of a kind It may 
be noted that B C Deva and I. through our independent studies, have observed that 
viri! XXXVl'r^'” 10 " 10 “ ,COn " ,lu “ m ’ < Journal of the Madras Music Academy, 
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as in the beauties of natural phenomena around us, of a variety of inter- 
mediate positions ( Sruti-s ), glides (jiru\mind), graces ( anusvara/alankira ), 
portemento (gamaka), dynamics ( svara-kiku ), and so on. It is these that 
play a major role in individual style. 

We now proceed to a consideration of how svara combinations lead 
us gradually from recitation to Riga. 

ILLUSTRATION BY SINGING 
Archika —employing one svara 

as in Temple Archani 


Githika (as in Ballad) „ 2 svara-s 

Simika (Simple Siman) ., 3 svara-s 

Svarintara ( magudi tune) „ 4 svara-s 

The beginning of Riga „ 5 svara-s 

It will be seen that the svara-s S R G M P alone do not yield Riga in 
the sense of distinctive colourful configuration of melody. They have to 
be dispersed in the two tetrachords and operated on according to the 
principles of samvida, vivida, and anuvida. 

The first thing to do, therefore, in Riga, for a distinctive Rupa is to 
find out the vidi-svara(s). The samvidl's) will be in the other tetrachord. 
To the extent that there is richness of Vidi-Samvidi relationship, there is 
Riga in its essential sense of ranga/ranjana, and it also gives rise to identi- 
fiable Rupa. Vividi-s have to be found by sensitive experiment and 
experience and not by blind application of the rule which says that they 
are either 2 or 20 Iruti-s apart. Then come the remaining svara-s , anu-vidi-s, 
and it is largely on these that Riga progresses. Let us see an example. 

DEMONSTRATION BY SINGING 
Riga : Pantuvaraji 

Much of the present day expositions of Pantuvaraji riga ( ‘ Rimakri 
was the earlier name for it), even when it pleases, does so not because of 
the inherent beauty of svara combinations pertaining to the riga but be- 
cause of the tone quality of the performed music. Otherwise, these would 
be sterile exercises in the scale known as Kamavardhani. In other words, 
Riga-rupa is missing. If we examine the Pantuvara]i riga, we would find 
this ; 

Vidi : Dhaivata 
Samvidi : Rishabha 
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Vivadi-s : Nishada and its counterpart, Gandhara. 
in satisfactory renderings of this raga we may notice that the madi- 
svara-s are handled delicately by employing one of the following principles : 
Alpatva 
Kampana 

Svara-kaku of diminishing volume. 

ILLUSTRATION BY SINGING 
Todi raga 

Samvdda and Anuvada apply to jvara-phrases (sthaya-s) equally as to 
svara-s. 

ILLUSTRATION BY SINGING 
Raga-s Devagandhari, Sourashtram 
The foregoing has been mere suggestions for the directions in which 
to look for Raga-riipa. Raga-bhava will be taken up later. I shall pre- 
sently perform some raga-s in a way which will illustrate the ideas men- 
tioned hereinbefore. I should like to point out that not all the world’s 
lakshana-jfiana will avail, unless the musician assimilates lakshana in his 
consciousness and contemplates on the Raga-riipa in relaxation born of 
Ananda. He must contemplate on the vadi-svara (also known as jha-svara). 
And he must contemplate on the image of the raga in its essential aspects. 

On an analogy with the well-known imagery of Rama-Pattabhishlka , 
here is a Iloka. It says : 

TW ^TfajcTT JTT JJWT: qyqky i m i frfd : 

^ TFT II 

With Samvddl (born of Vadi) seated on the left, the inspiring 
Guru M front, the body of good Sastra-s at the back, string and 
percussion standing at the sides ; and, in the four corners-the good 

and dl v' SU " ab ' y ornamented one, the Sraddha-bom prince, 
and the wise knower of subtlcties-thu. sits in the centre, the beauti- 

of born of Noda, illumined by characteristic 
PERFORMANCE 
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RESEARCH THESIS FOR Ph.D. 

Part I - In Indian Universities 
Chapter 1 - Banaras Hindu University 

A. Completed and Accepted : 

I 

1. Title — A Comparative Study of the Musical Systems of Northern 
& Southern India. 

2. Author — Sm. N. Raj am 

3. Supervisor — Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 

4. Department — Music & Fine Arts 

5. Year— 1965-66 

6. Language— English 

7. Extent— 300 Typed pages 

8. Whether Illustrated— Yes, With tape-record. 

9. Main Contribution— An Attempt has been made to compare 
Hindustani and Karnatak musics in the context of Raga, com- 
positional forms, presentation, Ta/a-structure, teaching methods 
and notation. 

II 

1. Title— A Critical Study of the Styles (Baja) and Schools 
o Gharana-s ) of North Indian Music (with special reference to 
Sitar, SarOd & Tabla). 

2. Author — Sm. Pushpa Basu 

3. Supervisor — Dr. Lalmani Mishra 

4. Department — Instrumental Music, Faculty of Music & Fine Arts 

5. Year— 1971 

6. Language — Hindi 

7. Extent —575 typed pages 

8. Whether Illustrated —Yes, with photographs. 

9. Main Contribution— An attempt has been made to present a 
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RESEARCH THBSIS FOR Ph.D. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


history of the current styles and schools in the playing of Silar, 
SarMl and Tab la ; incidentally, a large amount of technical 
detail has also been presented, as also a history of these instru- 
ments themselves. The popular association of Silar and Tabid 
with Amir Khusro has been examined and disproved. 


Ill 

Title— A Historical And Analytical Study of Tala, Chhanda and 

Prabandha in Indian Music 

Author— Sm. Subhadra Chaudhari 

Supervisor— Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 

Department — Musicology 

Year— 1972-73 

Language — Hindi 

Extent— 580 typed pages 

Whether Illustrated— Yes, with notation. 

Main Contribution — An attempt has been made for the first 
time to present a well connected history of the compositional 
forms of Indian music as recorded in Sanskrit texts on Sahgila 
Sastra on the basis of original sources, especially Abhinav- 
gupta’s commentary on the Nafyaldstra. Similarly, a thorough 
study of the ancient 7'd/a-system and subsequent changes in the 
same has been made. The comprehensive study of Chhandas 
makes the study of the “duration*’ aspect of music complete. 
Many new directions for further research have been opened up. 


IV 

Title— The Contributions of Musical Instruments in the Develop- 
ment of ‘Svara’ and ‘Raga\ 

Author — Km. Indrani Chakravarti 
Supei visor— Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 
Department— Musicology 
Year- 1974 


Language— Hindi 
Extent — 620 typed pages 


Whether Illustrated-Yes, with photographs and charts. 

Mam Contribution-The study of musical instruments has ft 
«™«u erf I H nCO w lated WUh ,hat ° f the ,0nal and melod ’ 


r 


B. Under Preparation : 

I 

1. Title— A Critical Appreciation of the Contribution of Pt. V.N. 
Bhatkhande to Indian Music. 

2. Name of Student — Sm. Bhupinder Seetal 

3. Year of Registration— 1969 

4. Supervisor— Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 

5. Department— Musicology 

6. Area And Scope of Investigation — Pt. Bhatkhande's work has 
been praised or blamed with a certain amount of subjectivity. 
The present study is aimed at presenting an objective assess- 
ment of his contribution. 

II 

1. Title— The Contribution of various Systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy to Sahguasdslra. 

2. Name of Student— Sm. Vimala Musalgaonkar 

3. Year of Registration — 1971 

4. Supervisor— Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 

5. Department — Musicology 

6. Area And Scope of Investigation— Indian Sangitsastra is indeb- 
ted to Purva-Mimdmsa Vedanta, Sankhya, Ydga, Tantra, Pratya- 
bhijhd and Vyakarana Darsana for many concepts and has in 
turn enriched these systems of philosophy. An attempt will be 
made to assess this indebtedness and to bring out the total 
approach towards any branch of learning that is so characteri- 
stic of the Indian tradition. 

IU 

1. Title— A Critical Study of the Treatment of Gandharva in 
Bharata’s Nbfyasaslra. 

2. Name of Student— Km. Vidya Kalvint 

3. Year of Registration — 1972 

4. Supervisor— Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 

5. Department — Musicology 

6. Area and Scope of Investigation — Gandharva, in the restricted 
sense according to Bharata, stands for that Gita and Vadya 
section which is unrelated to Drama proper and which has a 
prescribed and regulated form. This Gandharva is the area of 
study. 
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IV 

1. Title— A Critical Study of the Treatment of Gita in Sarngadiva s 
Sangita Ratnakara. 

2. Name of Student— Sri N. Ramanathan 

3. Year of Registration— 1972 

4. Supervisor — Dr. Prein Lata Sharma 

5. Department — Musicology 

6. Area And Scope of Investigation— Gila stands for the tonal 
aspect or music in general. In Sangita Ratnakara the first four 
chapters devoted to Svara, Raga, Prakirrta (Miscellaneous) and 
Prabandha deal with Gita in general. These chapters are being 
studied with a critical-historical-analytical approach. 

V 

1. Title— A Critical Study of Film Music against the background 
of Traditional Indian Music 

2. Name of Student— Sri Pradeep Kumar Dixit 

3. Year of Regstration— 1973 

4. Supervisor— Dr. Lalmani Mishra 

5. Department— Instrumental Music 

6. Area of Investigation — Music in Hindi films of the post-indepen- 
dence period will be studied with a view to discovering its links 
with contemporary music prevailing outside films. 

VI 

1. Title A Critical Study of Musicological Studies conducted in 
the Post-Bhatkhande Period (1935-1970) 

2. Name of Student— Sri Tej Singh Tack 

3. Year of Registration— 1973 

4. Supervisor— Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 

5. Department— Musicology 

6. Area & Scope of Investigation-The researches conducted in the 
Post-Bhatkhande period on SangitaSaslra, acoustics, aesthetics 
and developments regarding notation, composition and edu- 
cation form the area of investigation. 

[Abstracts from other universities are expected to follow - Editor] 



MUSIC CRITICISM 

(Keynote Address) 

K.S. Srinivasan 


I suggest that criticism may be taken in the larger sense - whether it 
is written in papers or not, whether it relates to a daily column following 
a previous evening’s concert or it relates to critical articles from time to 
time, which deal with aspects of music instead of specific performance of 
a particular artiste. 

What is the purpose ? It seems to me that the purpose on the one 
hand is evaluation, what may be called “providing value judgement” ; on 
the other, it is to propagate or widen aesthetic education. Those who are 
uninitiated, those who are new, may seek to find an element of aesthetic 
education in it. 

The moment we use the word’ ‘evaluation”, the first question that 
crops up is of standards. You evaluate against what yardstick ? In 
'’classical' tradition there is an element which, if not properly understood, 
is likely to lead to rigidity— what Tagore once described as ’senility’. In 
this process of evaluating against traditional standards, how far can a 
person, a critic or a rasika be objective ? If it is objective assessment, 
then what is his contribution ? Do I look for a review in order that there 
can be an objective assessment of what happened, or do I look for evalua- 
tion in terms of subjective perception ? I’ there is a communicator and a 
communication, there is a recipient ; in terms of his own perception, the 
sensation is interpreted; what is heard through the ear is interpreted in the 
mind in terms of the artistic values which the individual perceiver has 
achieved, acquired. To that extent it is subjective. We all have our areas 
of likes and dislikes, certain prejudices, certain built-in resistances. 

When we talk of tradition, there are two kinds of contribution that 
any creative artiste makes. One is to reinforce tradition, to continue to add 
to it, which is generally what we expect in “classical” art. The other is to 
rebel, in the attempt to find and to contribute something new. The 
moment there is something new, the initial reaction of the listener, reader, 
whatever it is, is to frown at it as a stranger, often reflecting, “this is not 
like that”. I like to read a very significant extract from Eric Newton who 
was himself initially a writer, an artiste, but who soon discovered that his 
perceptive faculties were much more than his creative faculties and, there- 
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fore, turned a critic anu m iuu 

broadly, the areas which would help an appreciat.on of the why and 
wherefore of criticism. 

“The reason why the artists are not more inventive is not that they 
cannot invent but they feel it is indecent to do so. Their invention would 
somehow lack sanction. The Chinese philosopher who after reading a 
poem which broke the time-honored canons of poetry said, ‘but there is 
no such poem', uttered a profound truth. Tradition forms habit-tracks in 
the mind, appetites and disgusts, which are exact equivalents of the 
appetites and disgusts founded on our experience of nature and which 
establish our standards of beauty. An architect familiar with ornament 
based on the acanthus would certainly have no difficulty in imagining the 
ornament based on the sweet pea or dandelion. But having offered the new 
motive to his own mind he would find himself unable to accept its validity, 
owing to the absence of habit-tracks along which it could move easily." 

When there is rebellion against tradition, how should the rasika 
react ? Firstly, how does he react ? If he wishes to find pleasure, gratifica- 
tion, how should he react ? One word which we often use, come across in 
discussions of this kind, is ‘creativity’. What is creativity ? In “classical” 
music, for instance, everything is set. We speak of Sangita Sastra, we 
speak of Guruparampara, schools, Gharana. Is an artiste expected to 
be content with performing as the guru taught him ? If he is to do that, 
would he be an artistste ? Or would he be a mere reproducer of what has 
been put into his mind. If there is creativity, what is the element of 
creativity ; what constitutes creativity? 

This creativity, I submit, is the capacity to look at any thing afresh, 
the capacity to look at the familiar as if it were unfamiliar. The capacity, 
for instance, to look at Sankarabliaranam, T6di. Kalydni and to sing or 
play as if it is a primeval experience. This is a point of view. This creati- 
vity can come out of inner joy —ananda as we call it. 

" Anandddhyiva khahimani bhutani jayantt." Everything is created 
out of Ananda. But, it can also come out of struggle, as we see today — 
being at variance, being out of step, with contemporary society, contem- 
porary values. What is the nature of that creativity ? I think, talking of 
painting somewhere, it was Somerset Maugham who said, “Beauty is 
something wonderful and strange, which the artist fashions out of the 
chaos of the world, in the torment of his soul”. 

How that beauty affects a mind which has been trained, which has 
‘° a ‘ radi,ion ‘ ^ relevant. And, lastly, the question I 
Mtmte h S ‘ : ‘ '* fUnC,i0n 0f a critic ” ? 11 can vary from one 

•l“like e ‘h B n E k . re , P ° r,er “ t0 ,he 0ther of * ivi °8 snap judgement : 
like it. I like it. I am very fond of this music. I hate so and so ’ 
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This is the one extreme. The other could be factual report. On this func- 
tion of a critic, I would quote another distinguished modern writer, 
himself a controversial figure, D.H. Lawrence. What he says in the field 
of literary criticism is equally applicable to art criticism in the widest sense. 

“Literary criticism can be no more than a reasoned account of the 
feeling produced upon the critic by the book he is criticising. Criticism 
can never be a science ; it is, in the first place, much too personal, and 
in the second, it is concerned with values that science ignores. The touch- 
stone is emotion, not reason. We judge a work of art by its effect on our 
sincere and vital emotion, and nothing else. All the critical twiddle- 
twaddle about style and form, all this pseudo-scientific classifying and 
analysing of books in an imitation-botanical fashion, is mere imperti- 
nence and most dull jargon. 

“A critic must be able to feel the impact of a work of art in all its 
complexity and its force. To do so, he must be a man of force and com- 
plexity himself, which few critics are. A man with a paltry, impudent 
nature will never write anything but paltry, impudent criticism. And a 
man who is emotionally educated is rare as a phoenix. The more 
scholastically educated a man is generally, the more he is an emotional 
boor.” 

This reminds me of the old advice in Sanskrit. 

‘ Pandityam Nirvidya BdlySna Tishfhdstt'. Forget all your scholastic 
learning, try to sit, listen ; like a child, in wonder. 

Lawrence continues : “More than this, even an artistically and emo- 
tionally educated man must be a man of good faith. He must have the 
courage to admit what he feels as well as the flexibility to know what he 
feels.” 

These are some thoughts I put together in the hope that this can 
stimulate a discussion. This is not, as I started saying at the beginning, a 
theory that I am placing before you. These are some areas which would 
admit of discussion, because the purpose of the Sangita Samaj in organiz- 
ing this is to have better appreciation of the function of criticism on the 
one hand and to understand what exactly is criticism. Does it serve a 
purpose ? Ultimately, of course, we all should remember that an artist 
can exist without a critic ; the critic has no function by himself. 

Summary of Discussion 

In the discussion that followed. Justice S. Rangarajan pur- 
sued the point relating to values and asked : “if criticism is 
value-based, is art itself value-based ?” He answered it by say- 
ing : “Without value, art ceases to be art.” As regards subjecti- 
vity he observed that in pursuing objectivity, subjectivity is 
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essential and it is the subjectivity of the trained mind that is of 
value. The critic is artistically reacting to creativity, within the 
frame-work. 

Acharya Brahaspati expressed disappointment over the 
absence of music critics who write in the papers. He said he 
came to find out what was the yardstick that was used by the 
critics. 

Giving his own view, he said that the goal of human ac- 
tivity is Ananda and that the artist must communicate with the 
listener to whom he presents his art. The function of the 
critic is to evaluate the elements that go to produce art and 
beauty. 

Col. Balasubramaniam drew pointed attention to the vari- 
ation between the listener and the critic in the matter of evalu- 
ation of a music concert and said that while the critic is like 
the jury, it is the listeners who are judges. 1 

— Delhi Sa/igita Samaj, 24th Music Meet, December 1974. 

1. Judges ? Well— let us examine this some time. — Ed. 
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HIS SEARCH ! 

The story is told of Tirukkodikaval Krishpa Aiyar and a listener who 
eserves to be remembered as the ‘Father of modern music appreciation.’ 
Krishna Aiyar was a great master on the violin. “Never did his fingers 
falter; never was one false svara produced” - that is his reputation. 

This did not please a certain gentleman who, however, was found 
almost always in the front rows. He wore a wry face and would not join 
in the general expression of delight. J 

Krishna Aiyar was noting him for a long time. One dav the 

S ' d ' d r Pr °c UCC “ fa ' Se SVara W e,ib e r ate1y, it is said). Suddenly the 
gentleman s face beamed and he exclaimed, “Ha Ha !" y 

** -* «-* 

"J?’-*-’— Havtn't you found „ 


— v.v.s. 


Seminar Paper 

DIMENSIONS OF MUSIC 
EDUCATION 

(Keynote Address) 

V. V. Sadagopan 


The title of the address is rather ambitious, with much philosophical 
import, but we shall, after a brief consideration of the basic philosophy 
of total music education, true of all education, pass on quickly to practi- 
cal methods and materials, or modes and models. 

My first submission is that before we “instruct” the growing child 
into the forms and formalities of the particular musical culture, or sub- 
cuture known as tradition, we should devote ourselves to drawing out 
the inner joy, or Ananda, which is the inmost nature of every self, and to 
exposing the child to the common denominator of all music. For instance, 
a tune such as this : 

Song ( la ) Laa...LalalaIaa Laalaa Laa ... 

The original of this tune is a western children’s song entitled “Peace 
in the forest.” It is a variant of a lullaby current in this country. 

Song (lb) Aaraaro Aareeraro 

Such lullabies, thank heavens, are still being sung to children in 
unhurrying homes. When the child comes out of the home into organized 
pre-school (Nursery or Kindergarten) education, it comes into the 
society, into the world of other children with differing domestic back- 
grounds, into the empire of the adult teacher who generally thinks she 
knows what is right and what is wrong and tries to impose her will on 
the unsuspecting child. Is there not a better way ? Let us see. 

In my various projects conducted in homes, social circles, schools, 
colleges and universities, I have tested some basic ideas and methods 
intended to bring out the best from the child, as an individual and as a 
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member of the group. The results have been satisfying. Let me share 
them with you. 

PRE-SCHOOL 

Instead of giving direct instructions to the group, I suggest to the 
teacher (student-teacher/regular teacher) that she give suggestions like 
this : 

Song ( 2 ) [English/Hindi] For Hindi verstion please see Supplement. 

Let us form a circle, 
a circle, a circle, 

Let us hold our hands, 

and spread, and spread, and spread. 

Now we drop our hands. 

Look I 

A beautiful circle 

with teacher in the centre ; 

She is near me, near her, 
near every one of us. 

Let us jump, let us shout, let us sing !. 

And then, some basic expressions of joy flow out, and form them- 
selves into a song : 


Hai, Hai, Hai, Hai ! 

Jai, Jai, Jai, Jai ! 

Haiya, Jaiya, Haiya, Jaiya !... 

Song (J) 

Haiya haiya haiya haiya hai hoy, 

Jaiya Jaiya Jaiya, Jaiya, Jai Joy ! 

generallv i heW al in',h th ' CirC “‘ ar formation of classes, which are 
fortnrb^ * °P« n . ““der the greenwood tree”, is a useful hint 
orraation m indoor classrooms as well The teacher has emiai 


children, tensions which are ever-increasing in the 
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conditions of today. After such a release, the teacher suggests to the 
children that they sit quietly for some minutes. And the children gladly 
move into silence. In quietitude their perceptions become sharper, more 
sensitive. They listen to the chirping of birds, they see the birds flap 
their wings, they hear the ticking of the time-piece (brought by the 
imaginative teacher with considerable forethought). 


Tick tock tick tock. 


Another child declaims : 


A third child sings : 


[We may notice the natural beginnings of Dvigun (doubled syllabify- 
ing) here, an exercise which is presented to the technical student of music 
with considerable ceremony and rigidity.] 

Another child, who had been listening to the birds, imitates the 
sparrow : 

“Kick, kickee, kick, kickee ” 

Yet another child imitates the crow : 

“Kaa Kaa Kaa Kaa ” 

A precocious child sings a song, based on the heard sounds, and the 
others join in chorus, joining wherever they can. 

Song ( 4 ) [Tamil/Hindi] Tamil version in Tydga-Bharati-I-5. Hindi 
version in Supplement of this IMJ. 

Kick kick kickee 

A boy spins a top. It whirls. There is a motor car passing on 
the road, outside the garden. An aeroplane flics above. 

Song (J) [Tamil/Hindi] Tamil version in Tyaga-Bharali-l-3. Hindi 
version in Supplement of this IMJ. 

Girrr endru> 


[Note how easily we slide into dvigun and chougun (doubled and qua- 
drupled syllabifying).] 
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The above illustrative situations and songs are drawn from my ex- 
perience in English-medium and Tamil-medium nursery schools. (Some 
work is being done in Hindi-medium schools also.) These, I think, will help 
some of you here, imaginative, creative and devoted teachers, towards fur- 
ther progress in the joy-way, play-way method of teaching, in the medium 
of instruction of your classes. Tyaga-Bliarati, the mission and movement 
for integrative music education and culture, of which I am a humble 
instrument, is at the disposal of you all for giving you any cooperation 
that you may need. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The children have grown in joyous singing and dancing ; yes, danc- 
ing— for the first movements of the body and limbs that manifest along 
with the music, are the elements of movement and rhythm, the basis of 
dance. Mime, or Abhinaya, I submit, should not be taken up too soon. I 
am sorry to observe that in many schools the reverse order is observed. 
The teacher, a product of an earlier unthinking tradition, straightaway 
proceeds to “action-song”. I had to stop going to some schools because, 
in spite of my pointing out the danger, the teachers prematurely — before 
the necessary attention had been given to rhythmic movement of body — 
proceeded to mime Tyaga-Bliarati songs. 

The purpose of a song such as this — the enjoyment of nature around 
— was defeated at once. 

Song ( 6) [Tamil/Hindi] Tamil version in Tydga-Bharati-I-1 . Hindi 
version in Supplement of this IMJ. 

Maanaippaarthiyaa 


The texts of songs for school children of this group emphasize — we 
don t say, but the children feel — the basic moral attitudes and values 
desirable for the individual and the society— kindness and courtesy, truth- 
fulness and courage, faith in a Higher Power known by different names in 
different societies. If there is one name which is acceptable to all the 
religions of the world, I submit that it is the inmost Joy, or ANANDA 
for everyone aspires to be in joy-the active principle which informs both 
happiness and pleasure. To Christians, this is the spirit of Christmas, the 
spirit of Easter Sunday. 


more words TheT T S ' D8 ma " y S0DgS ' for ,hey now ““derstand 
tasm for rhvih teacher spots out the children who have a pronounced 

ZLr y Thr, P ay PUt r iDt ° ,heir hands *W' instruments of 
• hus the music of the class gains another dimension. Here 
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are some songs : 

Song (7) [Hindi] Please see Supplement 

Bandar ! Andar Bandar 

(on seeing monkeys on the tree-top.) 

The Bhaluvala comes with his bear, shows some feats and goes. 
Later the children indulge in some imagination. They have seen (or should 
see) the teacher practising the dignity of labour. They sing, and sing their 
way to integrated human beings. 

Song (8) [Tamil/Hindi] Tamil version in Tydga-Bharati-ll-I. Hindi 
version in Supplement of this IMJ. 

Dekho Bhaloo 

The teacher tells a story (adapted from Grims’ Tales). It underlines 
the need for compassion. A cock and hen set out to teach a lesson to a 
miser called Gobi/Shobhi. Four mice offer to draw the cart for the couple. 
As they proceed, to the rhythmic accompaniment of the sound of the cart 
along the road, four other creatures — a cat, a duck, a thorn and a pestle 
—join them. Gobi/Shobhi, the miser, is away when they reach his/her 
house. They hide themselves in suitable places and, when Gobi/Shobhi 
returns home, teach him/her a lesson — all in good humour. 

Song ( 9 ) [Tamil/Hindi] Tamil version in Tyaga-Bharati-I-4. Hindi 
version in Supplement of this IMJ. 

Sundeli Nalu>... 

The imaginative teacher suggests that the children draw pictures of 
the situations in the story, and the latter do it with gusto. Each in his indi- 
vidual way. O, what a cavalcade of ideas and expressions ! 

The children grow in joy, courage and freedom, and a discipline 
born of these. They are now able to feel and express the chain-reaction 
of the inner joy born of enjoyment of nature and art. All this, they know, 
is due to their experience of music from childhood. They burst into a 
song in praise of Ananda. 

Song (JO) [Hindi] Please see Supplement. 

Aanand Ho... 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

I do not think I need be apologetic for having devoted so much 
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and orimary school education. My expreicnce has 
atiention to pre-school an ip™ ^ cssentia| factors oper ative music 
confi.med me in my vi jve , hroughout the whole gamut of 

education in these stages are p The technical practices that 

Music !s ^^Xosi^n'of a t^J^Ln^non of hearts, 
between kaldkar-s and sahridaya-s, and does not deteriorate into pseud 
intellectualism. 

Before proceeding further, let us try to consolidate the main princi- 
ples underlying music education suggested so far : 


1 . The fundamental principle is joy, and the teacher should, as far 
as possible, put the pupil at ease and in joy. 

2. Suggestion is to be the method, and not instruction. The teacher 
should not assume a superior air or position. 

3. Classes, in rooms as well as in the open, had better be organiz- 
ed in single or plural concentiic circular formations, the teacher 
sitting or standing in the centre. Till such drastic changes 
become possible, it should not be difficult for the teacher to be 
moving round close to pupils, each pupil listened to closely. 

4. Exposure and induction into music in the early stages should be 
in the common denominators of music — the elemental values of 
movement-rhythm, ehphony-melody, tone-timbre, stress- 
dynamics. In fact, in all stages this should take priority over 
technicalities. 

5. The emphasis should be on imaginative and creative experience 
of music. 

6. Teaching at its best, like any other creative activity, follows a 
flow-form-flow- spiral. 


We now pass on to a brief consideration of derived values, the 
traditional ones, without which art music, and high art music, will have no 
appeal. In the early stages of this sphere, as indeed in all stages, expo- 
sure and induction should take precedence over verbalization in the 
name of theory, grammar and technique. 

Having grown through a joyous experience of music, the pupils 
are now ready to be graded, broadly into three talent-spheres-the foliage- 
type, the flower-type, and the fruit-type, (When we speak of types, 
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spheres, grades, areas, etc., these terms do not imply the existence of water- 
tight compartments This proviso applies equally to formal teaching stages 
such as secondary school, college, etc.) The foliage-type may pursue, in 
general music classes, some sort of group singing and playing. The 
other two types (and they only) should be admitted for further, specializ- 
ing, musical studies. They should be taught compositions- folk-songs, 
dramatic songs, devotional songs, Dhrupad-s in Hindustani music ( Kirtana-s / 
Kriti-s in Karna(ak music) and a beginning made in Raga elaboration 
though the matching of music appropriately with poetic texts -Hdka-s 
for instance — which induct the pupil into the Bhava of Raga. 

“SARGAM” may not be necessary even now, except when asked 
for by the pupil. These may be unobtrusively introduced, however, along 
with compositions here and there. For pupils who are of the flower- 
type, A lap and Khyal (Ragam and Pallavi in Karnatak music) should not 
be made compulsory. This would avoid the pitiful state of khyal render- 
ings which are anything but khyal (freedom/imagination), which are so 
common nowadays. In the place of further imaginative growth in abstract 
music, for which this type is unsuited, a sub-elective such as creative 
organization of different applied forms of music by way of musical 
features, correlated inter-arts programmes, etc., may be made available to 
them. 

The fruit-type of pupils, the specially gifted ones, will be given due 
professional attention. Here again, the teacher-to-pupil repetition method 
seems capable of improvement for “training” in improvization. The 
teacher should be capable of inspiring the student. A method which I 
have tested and found satisfactory is the "circular relay method”. It is 
this : The teacher and pupils sit in a circle. The teacher sings a line of a 
raga and “hands over” to the pupil ntxt to her ; the student sings a 
line which appropriately flows from the end of the previous line and then 
hands over to the next pupil ; and so on, till the teacher’s turn comes again 
and another round of relay starts spiralling. Thus imaginative, creative 
activity springs out of the pupil’s own experience. An added advantage of 
this method is that each student listens sensitively to the others. This 
method will prove useful in all forms of improvized music including sloka- 
singing mentioned earlier. 

I do hope that none of you begins to teach Raga beginning with 
Ardha-AvarOha, as all of you know that the best way of induction into a 
raga is to point out the characteristic phrases found in traditional com- 
positions and let them germinate, blossom and bear fruit. In the higher 
stages, after adequate experience in the feeling of such raga-s, the 
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student should have developed the holistic, non-analytical capacity to 
extract, so to speak, raga-bhava from a given scale. But that is not now. 

As in Riga, so in Tala. The children have grown in inner rhythm, 
and so the formally organized configurations of rhythm known as tala-s 
will not frighten them. This way, I think, in course of time it should 
be possible for the continuing student of music not to depend too much on 
the tabla player, whom he/she seems to need even for practice sessions 
now. 


Melodic instruments such as the Sitar and the Vina, being Daruvina-s, 
as distinguished from Gatra-vind (voice, the body apparatus of singing, 
rather, the natural musical instrument of man) require much practice, 
especially in scales, for getting control over the instrument ( yantra ) which 
is external to man. But every scale exercise has to be followed by the 
playing of raga. 

Myidangam play in Karnafak music has been, for some time now, 
following the path of excessive arithmetical calculation. The sensitive, 
sonic-rhythmic approach is on the wane. Tabla play should take a negative 
lesson from this. It is also worth considering if the useful aspects of 
Thlka-s should not be retained, and inhibiting obsolete aspects discarded. 
There is scope for improvement in dvigun and chougun (Madhyamakdla and 
Trikala of Karna|ak music) exercises. 

To recaptulate : 


V 


COLLEGE 

Undergraduate collegiate education in music is more or less an ex- 
tension of the Secondary School education— at any rate, within the limits 
of possibilities today. 

The flower-type would be well advised to seek other professions. 
However, as long as educational institutions swear by numbers on the 
rolls, it will be difficult to practise the ideal. In the event of students of 
this category being admitted to college, a sub-elective, as in the secondary 
school, should be open to them. They will continue their training in crea- 
tive application of applied forms of music and, in addition, opt for a 
greater amount of purposeful theoretical and general cultural studies. 

Obviously, our syllabuses would need much revision. Even other- 
wise they need such revision, by way of separating the essential, primary 
values from the secondary and tertiary ones. 

The talented ones will be helped to grow in musicianship, along with 
a broad-based cultural induction into the essential aesthetics of music, 
literature, drama, and other arts. 

UNIVERSITY 

While continuing to grow in traditional and elemental values of 
music, postgraduate and research students will go through discussions, 
explorative adventures, and resolve the in-built confusions and contradic- 
tions in music theories and traditions. Useful publications — discs and 
books — should issue from Universities. 


1. It is necessary to sort out the talent-degrees of pupils entering 
the Secondary School. (The 3 Fs of Tydga-Bhdrati — Foliage, Flower and 
Fruit types of talent.) We may visualize the whole sphere of musical ex- 
perience as something similar to plant life and growth. There are plants 
which find fulfilment in their foliage, others in their flowers, and still 
others in their fruits. Each of these broad categories is valued for its state 
of fulfilment and is used for social good. The good teacher, like the good 
gardener, will try to understand the general category of the individual 
and tend it accordingly. 

2. Imaginative, sensitive, creative music begins as a flow, takes 
form, flows again, and so on. So is creative teaching in music. 

3. Exposure and induction should precede technical training. t 

4. It is necessary to improve our technical training methods, es- 
pecially in rhythmic aspects. 

5. Practice should precede theory. 


At the post-graduate level it should be possible to offer two distinct 
types of courses, to suit the talent and incli lation of the student — one for 
the practice-minded and the other for the theory-minded. Thus there 
should be areas of theory and practice which would be optional for every 
student. The practice-minded student, aiming at public performance, will 
have enough theoretical background and the theoretical student will have 
enough practice to illustrate his ideas musically. 

In all cases, the the subject of music education, or teaching, should 
be taught. For, most of these students who go out of Universities, will be 
teachers, attached to institutions or otherwise. Even if Universities insti- 
tute courses for music teachers’ training, it is advisable that such a train- 
ing be given to post-graduate students and even to graduate students. 

CONSERVATOIRE 

This is the performance-oriented professional institute. Needless to 
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say, talent should count most here. The conservatoires, if and when we 
have such institutions devoted to thorough profess.onal standards, will 
collaborate with Universities for mutual enrichment and social good. 


(It may be noted that I have not so far referred to Rasa, the pivotal 
concept of Indian aesthetics. But I have stressed on Anarch. And Aranda 
is Rasa. Both, ultimately mean Brahman. In art it is Aranda, or the core 
Rasa, that alchemizes the bhdva-s into formal rasa-s. 


Aadhaara-svara 

The adliara-svara, of course, refers to the tonic drone of the Tanpura 
(practice in the tuning of which, for the specializing student, leaves much 
to be desired now-a-days) but I am here referring to the parent, who is the 
Adhara-svara of the student. In early child education, in particular, the 
parent's influence being dominant, we teachers will have to think of mea- 
sures for associating the adult population of the country, especially of the 
villages, with our educational efforts. Social education in music, there- 
fore, is a crying need. All of us must be prepared to take our message to 
the village. 

For further reference: 

1. Indian Music Journal, Numbers 3 and 4 (“Music For All" and “Music 
Education in Universities" in particular). 

2. Gangrade's Paper at the 1972 Seminar. Music University, Khairagarh. 

3. R.C. Mehta’s Paper „ #( 

4. Premlata Sharma’s Paper M M 

—All India Gdndharva Mahd- Vidyalaya Mandal, All India 
Conference of Music Teachers, Otocber-November, 1974 
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Seminar Report 

“LET US EXAMINE” 

Two Seminal Study Sessions conducted by Tyaga-Bharati in collaboration 

with the Department of Musicology, Banaras Hindu University 

Objectives 

This series of "Seminal Study Sessions” having for its motto “let us 
examine”, was proposed to be devoted to discussing, from first principles, 
some of the thoughts, words and deeds connected with music education. 

It was explained at the outset that the conception of this series was 
different from a normal seminar, in the sense that it was not proposed to 
start from a postulation or exposition to be followed by a question- 
answer discussion, but with questions from participants leading to 
identifiable areas of study and arriving at tentative conclusions thereon. 

In the first place, it was proposed to discuss : 

1. Objectives of music education at various levels, at the university, 
school and pre-school levels, trying to distinguish between music 
in education and education in music. 

2. Our assumptions regarding some of the terms which we com- 
monly use, such as classical music, light music, folk music, etc., 
and their inter-relationships if any. 

3. The Lakshya and Lakshana (broadly translated as Practice and 
Theory) relationship in music pedagogy. 

4. The fundamental or primary, secondary, and tertiary aspects of 
tone (for Svara), rhythm (for Tala ) and word (for Pada ) and their 
organization ; 

in other words, the spirit, content and form of music. 

5. Methods of training, exercises, “drills", etc. That is, principles 
and processes of training in technicalities. 

6. Freedom versus “discipline” in training and practice ; examina- 
tion of practice-methods leading to the development of : mere 
skills or sensitive skills ? 

7. Social responsibilities and social involvement of musicians, 
teachers, parents and pupils. 

8. Research and Extension : music for all— childern and adults ; 
“feed back" from society. 
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LET US EXAMINE 


Proceedings of (he First Session 

The first session was conducted in the Department of Musicology, 
B.H.U., from 26th to 30th August, 1974. Interested teachers and students 
of the Faculty of Music & Fine Arts and a few teachers and students of 
other departments of the B.H.U. attended. A summary of the findings, and 
observations, after adequate discussions, in this session, is presented below : 

Today “education” in general is tending to promote disintegration 
of personality. To quote : “The cruelty of turning horses into asses is 
education, and the perversity of turning men into monsters is ‘fine arts’. 
Hurry and self-aggrandisement, rather than self-fulfilment, is the order of 
the day." 


The study of music is a total art-science. The nature of Science is 
to question ‘Why’. Emotion enacted in tranquillity is art. Music is 
explorative adventure in beauty of sound. We are becoming more and 
more insensitive to essentials of music education. If sensitivity is develop- 
ed, emphasis would turn from instruction to suggestion. The ‘spiritual’ 
(for want of a better term) values of music education in the integration 
of the human personality should be duly recognised. 

Music is the most independent and fundamental art, especially 
vocal music, .which is the direct expression of inner harmony ( Luanda ) of the 
self. It is the expression of wonder and joy. Music is not a mere language. 
It is a medium of communication between hearts. Ananda is the inner 
source of music. Thus, music could be described as 'beauty of flow of 
sound arising out of consciousness being attuned to inner joy.’ ‘Joy’ is not 
the negation of sorrow, but something more positive. Art does not express 
personal pleasure or pain. When the personal element is transcended and 
a state of true joy reached, then alone does artistic creativity start 
operating. 


Musical talent and expression can be grouped in three ‘spheres’. (It 
was explained that it would be advantageous to think in terms of spheres 
rather than levels’. The latter is restrictive to 2 dimensions-and, besides 
suggestive of high/low overtones associated with prestige. “Spheres” are 

Flower TndT ^ * h " e F$ ° f ^a-Bharatl, viz., Foliage, 

fulfilment these three s P heres - The foliage-type finds 

f Ifilment in simple group performances. The flower-type is fit for playing 
a major ro e » group performances. The furi, type U the solo performer 8 
The following general guidelines were agreed upon : 

(1) For best results, music education should begin with the voice 
instruments may be taken up at a later stage. It was noted 


*» 
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that, in actual life, all those who have made a mark in instru- 
mental music had really begun their early education through the 
voice. Sarira (tonal apparatus of the body manifesting through 
the voice) is the most easily accessible laboratory for testing a 
musical idea, and its repository. 

(2) For voice training, vowels should precede consonant sounds 
( Sargam , etc.). 

(3) Students may be inducted into Raga-bhava through suitable 
poetic texts tuned to appropriate melodies. 

(4) For the fruit-type students, talented for solo performance, train- 
ing in improvization should follow the ‘circular-relay method’ 
(described elsewhere in this issue of I.M.J. under the Key-note 
Address of Prof. V.V. Sadagopan, delivered in the Music 
Teachers’ Conference, Indore). 

(5) * Lakshya * (aesthetic perception) should, in all spheres, precede 
* Lakshana' (intellectual abstraction). The first Lakshana for the 
music student is Sa-ri-ga-ma... (Sargam). Care should be taken 
not to over-emphasize Sargam. It may be introduced unobtru- 
sively, in the stride. 

(6) Teaching of Raga should not begin with ‘ Ardhaavaroha ’, be- 
cause Raga is not mere Arolia-avardha. 

(7) The Alahkara-s of the Karnatak tradition are useful as they give 
the necessary idea and practice of Tala along with tonal phrases. 
They could be adopted in Hindustani music. 

(8) It was realized that, under the existing limitations of institutio- 
nalized education in music, the teacher and the taught should not 
have too high expectations in practical performance. As far as 
possible the benefits of the Gwr/A.'/a-tradition should be com- 
bined with the existing conditions. Better results in this regard 
would accrue through the conservatoire type of education where 
the groups will be small. 

For giving a trial to the above guidelines, it was proposed that inter- 
ested persons might come forward and take up some projects for experi- 
menting on these lines. The first project was taken up by Miss Svaravandana 
Bhatt in the Central Hindu Girls’ School, Banaras Hindu University, during 
September-October, 1974. This was done after the student-teacher had 
had a preliminary session with the Director, Tyaga-Bharatl, in which her 
interest, motivation and equipment were tested and found satisfactory. 

Proceedings of the Second Session 

The second session was conducted from December 13 to 16. Miss 
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Svaravandana Bhatt’s project report was considered. She had taken up 
ten sessions with a group of ten girls from Middle School section. The 
findings were : 

The student-teacher was more confident about her work if she 
was teaching her own “compositions” and improvizations (Miss 
Bhatt had herself set to music two Hindi poems and a few 
Sanskrit sloka-s.) The students found equal enjoyment in the 
verbal and the musical content of the songs. The verbal texts 
became more meaningful and enjoyable because of the music 
and the music became more accessible because of the text. Miss 
Bhatt, however, felt the need for individual attention. All the 
members could not sing individually up to the standard achieved 
by the group as a whole. 

This session was attended by an American and a European student. 
The special problems of individuals coming from abroad for training in 
Indian music were highlighted by these members, which could be sum- 
marised as follows : 

Ignorance is blindness and, in the beginning, a foreigner is totally 
blind regarding Indian music. His first impressions about 
Indian music are like the descriptions of an elephant by blind 
men. Two ideas generally lead them astray : 

(1) Raga-s consist of the phrases possible in a given ‘Jrdha- 
avardha'. 

(2) Indian music is completely improvized. 

■ . ® etlCr b °° k l and be,ter guides can Prevent mistaken notions from 
the form H ne f cessit V °f correcting the misdirected notions about 

nd iZ C , ° fmga 3nd lhe relative ™P°rt«ce of composition 
and improvization was unanimously felt. 

individuates' made uonf th tha ' ' D ^ context of musical experience the 


Kuladharma and Yugadharma ( 1 , sh y , °. lheSe as P ects : Svadharma. 
are not watertight comDartmentl a ^ be noIed ' however - ‘hat these 
should be the aim of education to Z Z ° n ' 6 ' ides into the olher ) 11 
own individual equation of the thr« Onh Z'"-' Een “ y - 1 ° fi ° d his/her 
the individual, truly , 0 adapt and contribute tZheZture. ^ P ° SSib ' e ** 
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EUROPEAN POLYPHONIC MUSIC 

—some early examples— 

with explanations and transcriptions into 
Indian music-notation 

Nelly Van Ree-Bernard 

C Introduction by Mina Swaminathan ) 

[To an ear attuned to Indian music, the most outstanding and differ- 
ent characteristic of Western music, as it is today, is the aspect known as 
harmony. However, Western music was, at one time, as Indian music still is, 
essentially melodic. The growth of harmony was a slow and very gradual 
process, and to trace this process in musical examples would give us an 
insight into its principles. 

What is harmony ? The dictionary defines it as “the sounding together 
of several sounds in a pleasing and agreeable manner." The basic unit of 
harmony is the chord, which is three or more tones sounded together. 
Robert Browning once defined a chord as “three notes, which sounded to- 
gether make not a fourth sound but a start” A biologist would attribute 
this to synergy, which in layman’s language is that quality of nature which 
often results in 2+2 being not 4 but 5 or 7 or even II, an astonishing but 
nevertheless true fact. In prosaic physical terms which every musician can 
comprehend, this effect is casued by the existence of harmonics or overtones 
of each tone, which reinforce each other w/nn several tones are sounded to- 
gether and thus create that extra magical quality. It was thus that the 
“vertical" or harmony aspect of music emerged from the “horizontal" or 
melody aspect. 

Harmony evolved from polyphony or the singing/playing together of 
several melodies by several voices. Counterpoint is the form in which two 
melodies, played together, also are harmonious at any given point of lime. 
The first attempts at counterpoint arose from the same melody being sung at 
first in unison, then octaves apart, and later in parallel fourths, fifths, thirds 
or sixths. Still later, bolder inventions were introduced, such as oblique 
motion, convergent and divergent motion, and rhythmic innovations. Counter- 
point found its culmination in the fugue, of which the greatest exponent was 
J.S. Bach. After this period, the development of music in the West took an 
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altogether different turn, with more stress on the purely vertical or harmonic 
aspect of music, and less insistence on melodic line in all the parts. The 
consequence of this development of harmony was the decline of melodic value 
in all but the chief part. 

Early polyphonic music was intended to be performed by human voices, 
and this explains its base in counterpoint. With the growth of harmony, 
there also grew an interest in exploring the potential of dfferent instruments to 
produce colours, textures and effects that the human voice could not attain 
and this in turn gave a new dimension to polyphonic music. However, this 
relates to a later period. 

In the article which follows, the author has illustrated, with the use of 
Indian notation, the development of polyphony in its earliest forms. A close 
study of the examples, trying them out in the manner suggested by the 
author, will not only help us to understand the development of polyphony but 
also give us an insight into the possibilities and limitations of its application 
to Indian music. — Mina ] 


, .. , The . ea !| ll 1 est Polyphonic music in Europe is called ‘organum’ or 
diaphonia. (9ih to 12th century) 

son.. n? rganUm “ ! ™ mposition “nesting of a liturgical tenor (plain- 
song or gregonan melody) to which one or more parts (voices) are added. 

A. The treatises dealing with ‘organnm’ are : 

0) ^‘De divisions naturae” by Johannes Scotus ; 9th century. 

(2) Musica Enchiriadis” ; 9th century. 

(3) “Micrologus” by Guido d’Arezzo ; 11th century. 

(4) “Ad organum faciendum” ; 11th century. 

(5) “Winchester Troparium” ; 11th century. 

(6) “Musica” by Johannes Cottonius (Affligem) ; 12th century. 

B. Musical Examples : 

Enc h ^i,Hhe™a b gLronc„ ,he eXamP ' CS '* 2 ’ 3 and « Musica 
or/and fifths. These are example. ^ ^ 

is observed" only" in* ' he paralle,ism of ,he Parts 

end the parts move in oblique motion 1 ‘ he beginnin S a "d the 

q ' mo " on ('f one part remains stationary), 
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starting and ending in unison (the same note). This is called 'converging 
organum’. 

(c) In example 6, contrary motion is used side by side with parallel 
motion and oblique motion. This is called 'free organum'. 

(d) In example 7 (Johannes Cottonius), the parts cross (the higher 
voice becomes the lower and vice versa). The original melody begins in 
the higher section. This is called 'contrary organum’. 

(e) In example 8 (St. Martial, Limoges, France), in contrast to the 
examples 1 to 7 (which are all written in style ‘note-against-note’), the 
'melismatic organum' is characterized by the use of groups of notes in the 
added part against a single note of the original part. Hence each voice 
has bis own rhythm. 

(f) Example 9 : ‘ gymel’ is a late medieval term for two-part 
polyphony based on thirds, sixths and tenths ; probably the earliest 
English form of polyphony. The St. Magnus-hymne is written in two- 
part polyphony at the third ; 13th century. Much later (about 1480) 
Guilelmus Monachus described the ‘gymel’ as a style used in England and 
employing upper as well as lower thirds. 

The original melody (the gregonan melody) was called ‘vox princi- 
palis' (main voice). The added part or voice was called 'vox organalis'. 
In the examples 1, 2, 4 and 5 the ‘vox principalis’ is the higher voice. 

In the examples 6 and 8 the ‘vox principalis' is the lower voice. In 

example 3 the ‘vox principalis' is in between the two ‘vox organalis’. In 
example 4 the ‘vox principalis’ appears two times (at an octave distance). 
In example 7 the situation of the ‘vox principalis’ changes from higher to 
lower, etc. 

C. Some observations : 

1. The transcriptions are made in the following way: 

111 

The notes CDEFGABC correspond with ufnrtun'rafhnT'T 
The intervals E-F and B-C (a a and fa a) are semitones (as in the actual 
Hindustani scale). 

2. It has to be noted that in European music C is not necessarily 

‘tonic 1 as Sa is, in actual use. in Indian music. The tonic could be D, E. 

F or G. 

3. In these examples no ‘flat notes' are used. (In the described period 

the only used flat was B-flat.) 
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4. To get acquainted with this music, X suggest singing or playing 
these musical examples in the following ways : 

a. 2 human voices 

b. 1 human voice+1 instrument 

c. 2 instruments 

Transcription into 

i. Parallel organua at the fifth • 

j fT Ik jf ^ *r«garlan aelody 

tttWoT ^ ^ ^ *T 3T 4dded *®le# 

k i» *e - cu - la tin text- 

*• Parallel organa at the fourth 

f % 7 y ^ J J trvi ar*T ^ «™S°rlan nalody 

f » •»! «. fi •. ,1 . UUa 

>• orp™, to. fMIrtt M flftk 

/* f ' r ‘ ' " * arir if «ea«i roio. 

In, «"•— — «r 

> > I __ * JT JT 7T JT JT »oi<* 

/ 1 < I , "* 14 * ** " * “ ** “■'«* la tin text 

T ’T M n J ^ ^ ’T ^ 

“ *"• *" ■»« - m - t u . 

4 * Parallel orgaooa at th. r ... 

C V ar' ' ‘■■suc.wa .1 a. o.,. v . ( ,„ w t) 

N ^ ^ f I ? ^ ^ sre,.r lu , x,l 04y 

•SS»<I voic. 

t 'V ' ?r > i 4- i 1 1J •i' J r^' S"e»rl»n atlody 

T “ f*- - to* Jim- pi j2_ ' ^ "fT Vf adaed voice 

r ■ tw - n»f e> . S' 

f u - wi latia text 

5- r**"« °r*uu» .« «,. fourU , 

J ^ ^ a if ^ q 

F *■ ff a L y _ ^ ^ ^ jf er.mrla, „ 1My 

-•« S-i-i S.5 * 4f ¥ 

«l UU» text 
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Example 8 might be interesting as follows : the long notes of the 
gregorian melody on a stringed instrument or flute, the ornamented higher 
part sung, or played on a plucked instrument. 

Historically this music is perhaps a pure vocal one. Nevertheless it 
might be interesting to try them out with different instrumentations. 

Indian Notation 

6. True or gamm 

V rfVsr 1 t( ^ ^ ^ xdd.d vole* 

V NJ fl’ fr ^ -q V| trregorlan melody 

-fo-tn* • h,f h. «_ laiin text 

N ^^Tj' J+ J ^ f j ^ 

^ ^ ^ t 3T JT T “\4 jr V 

* * • ■ c/m~ A « - - _ Ui -Zn 

7# Contrary organun 

N’ilTTJT *T T I. JJ- ^ ^ a.lody 

I J J ^ >1 N ^ ^ ua, ,.ia 

9* MhHomatlo organa 

if ^ ^ ‘ ZPr ^ V -q- added voico 

da t 1 T ** — ^ «r»«. Ml. 


J. CyMl (at th* third) • St Nagnua Bymne 

^ '-fir <LTfr' ■fa- 

'y 4 . Jf ^ T? afe ^ -q- 

^ ' bf r ha * T " i - *J-«t aws^r efa,W- (4 

■vw 1 -ft -fir w ft^ 1 aff 

** ** ” “* 4 »-b- Ul Oe-My n . lip 

•IRT __ 

t N w mr mr n?v= xr - 

» N-(--i«,-a..u. t.» _ t,.„ t . s. 

i tjvi qvi -^rq- _ 

vj-CM ajar jiaj qjj- ^ _ 

a»-~ g..,;. a, ^. u t . .. 


Interested readers may 
try out these examples 
and send their observa- 
tions to the editor. A 
second instalment of 
such examples might 
be possible. 
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Abstracts of Sanskrit ‘Dialogues’ presented on Sanskrit Day celebrations In the 
Department of Mnslcology, Banaras Hindu University (1972, *73, *74) 


I. Knowledge of the Sanskrit language— Its utility in the study of 

Sahgita-Sastra 

It is very essential that the expositions of savants like Bharata, 
Matanga, Abhinavagupta, Sarngadcva, are studied in their original 
medium of expression, viz., Sanskrit. The interpretation of these Sastraic 
expositions has to be done, vis-a-vis contemporary practice {Lakshya). 
A note of caution needs to be sounded in this context to the effect that 
the differences between the contemporary Lakshya of the above authors 
and that of our own times should be clearly borne in mind. As far as 
possible, our minds should be free from presuppositions, prejudices, 
platitudes, etc. We should study the Sastraic texts in the light of the 
words used therein. The semanteme of the Sanskrit language is based on 
two factors, viz., Vyutpatti (root-derivation) and Pravritti (usage). In the 
interpretation of Sastraic concepts, both these factors have to be given 
due consideration. Each word in the Sastra embodies the philosophy, 
history and salient features of the concepts that they stand for. The 
Sanskrit terms occurring in these texts can be analysed to-day in three 
categories : firstly, those that have undergone a change in meaning, e.g., 
Vadi-Samvadi, Graha-Amia, etc.; secondly, those that are in vogue in their 
unchanged meaning, e.g., Svara- Raga-Tdla, etc., and thirdly, those that 
have gone into oblivion, e.g., Sthaya, Giti, Dhatu, Karana, etc. A serious 
student of the Sastra has to enquire into the semantic history of each term 
and that enquiry is impossible without a knowledge of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. 


II. What is Raga ? 

. J?? WOrd ‘ R ! ga / has bee " use d in Sahgita-sastra in two meanings - 
elightfulness ( Ranjakata ) and a melodic configuration ( Svara-sannMSa ) 

- *>■* i 

aesthetic. * F ° r * the whole **I*™<* is impersonal, i.e„ 
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Two forms of 'Rdga' have been conceived in our Sastraic tradition, 
viz., Nddamaya (the musical form) and Divatamaya (the deified visual form). 
The latter has been manifested through Raga-dhyana, or visual contempla- 
tion. The {Tantric tradition of spiritual culture seems to have deeply 
influenced the Raga-dhayana tradition in its earlier stages. 

III. Redemption from Despair 

[A young lady is lamenting over the serious obstacles in the way 
of research work on Sastraic works— such as corrupt texts, loss of con- 
scious link of contemporary music with the Sastraic tradition, and the 
like. Suddenly, a sage-like person appears before her and a long con- 
versation follows.] 

The text of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on NatyaSastra is corrupt, 
but whatever meaning can be gathered from the available reading is very 
valuable. Of course, the comprehension of this meaning requires per- 
severance and diligence. A research worker has to recognize his ‘Svadharma’ 
and follow it with courage. He or she should be prepared for facing 
positive or negative discouragement in society. 

There is no dichotomy between Sastraic studies and practical skill. 
The former is not detrimental to the latter. On the other hand, it is 
helpful. 

IV. Discussion of Some Technical Terms 

A research worker in the field of Sahgita-sastra should devote un- 
failing attention to the gradual process of the semantic development of 
each technical term. For example, Svara, Sruti and Tana— these three 
terms may be considered briefly. 

'Svara' stands for Uchcha (high) or Nicha (low) pitch in speech and 
recitation as expounded in grammar end phonetics. In other words, 
this word has a long history in Laukika and Vedic usage. The highness 
or lowness of pitch in speech subsists in Svara (vowel) and not in the con- 
sonant. Since ‘vowal’ is independent in its manifestation, 'Svara' has 
been described as ‘Swayam Rajate', that which shines by itself. The same 
word has been used for musical pitch, and here also self-luminosity has 
been accepted as its characteristic by Matanga. But Sarngadeva has 
replaced ‘self-luminosity’ with ‘self-delightfulness* ( svato rahjayati). 
Abhinavagupta is the first extant author to speak of 'Anuranana' as the 
property of ‘delightful* (Rahjaka) sound and Sarhgadeva has paraphrased 
his (Abhinava’s) statement. Thus, starting with highness and lowness of 
pitch, 'Svara' gathered the association of 'Anuranana' as the basis of 
‘delightfulness’ ( Rahjakatva ). 

The word Sruti, conceptually and perceptually stands for twenty- 
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two positions and intervals in a register and denotes the first Abhighataja 
Nada (sound born of striking) in the process of manifestation. This 
Abhighata (striking) is followed by Anurariana. 

The word 'Tana' in Vatic literature stood for ’Ekasruti’, i.e., a conti- 
nuous, unchanged tone. Kalidasa has used it in the sense of ‘drone' 
which has been invariably associated with the flute which gave the ‘drone’ 
for the singer. Continuing a tone is one way of its extension and com- 
bination and permutation of various tones is another way of extension of 
tones, and that has been denoted by the Jword ‘Tana’ qualified by the 
‘Suddha’ or 'Kuja' adjective, respectively. 

—(Original Sanskrit dialogues in Section II) 


Science and Art 

At the eleventh international music educators’ conference held at 
AUS .r lia reC T ly ‘ !t was heartening to note that for one pro- 
mg from the essential, through the substantial, to the formal, musical 

The problem of communication failure in the „<■ . . 

Xm Crtftive^scSg ° " 

25 , SnS'tott^j Sr - acc TT 5 

means inquiry, and it omnpnse the whole range of knowledge. Science 

other important part^ of, Ye mtd w i^' ° f the mind - The 
beauty and goodness— are dismissed “ h ®“ p . oys feel| ng processes— for 

i every ar ‘ has — 

l from .Music Education for Globa, Harmony in 

Vol. 12 No. 2) 
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Section II 


Sanskrit— Hindi 

“Musicological Dialouges” 
—Sanskrit Original 


( ? ) Hb^iGat HfalqqnT+cst»t 

t — XTe^dfadfl^RSW xntftw>n% XtfctPT d'-ildtllt-ilWIUd ffttdEh 

3xpjtp|dl<lft$ct| f%fact JfltddKil', apfrsfsr *dfddd4 g CTc' - IU I' dq 

xrrtfpp vtrdtJH^dird % *1%: I XidlMNdMi trfMIHddlU 

41 rhdh I 

— dddi sei 1 rjluj-Hj nedid: I 

3 — 4M N'ldsudft tflft+sSdld ETptsildlfd gfddlfd it i 

f — VTTXrfPT ^-^fbPir-h fs-q H-d -i ’ -A i d i HdldieddMi gtfirx (osoih: I ti d L*-*i i 

Prdt<*fft&)4 dt4di<.fd<bt ^4 ft^4p,fd I 
drftcdd l 

^ rail'd 2'dd <>+TT dh, Pr-d. (^•^-SUd-xrftdse-diddirVP'i fdrd- 

fdSlMM jP-Hd fj[r^-vlieai y iidV J .|iHfd l ITT NraTOT 1?41ddeg d in rrgdt diftrd- 
*llddl XRE'tT-TT ERhf 'ddidi ([ft srii.,qed 'ndi 4 ft^Hrfd, XTT ^ d^stci^dd 


? — dlt; 4 vddlui sluddd I Xt?r ^ ed*nlddipKd4iddi4 fdned Ad d I fdsdd- 
cddidd*ld AK-m+fWH I 

'f — Xi|ddd j t su‘)sP-dd > fddli) XT|^ ehxppnn i) d fd s =nt P-ddl:, ifti nidi 

fd+d'=qiddK“l»)d XTEhT fltwtr: Uhlddd I 5ITOWITO hft XTRTHt %TT- 
frd f+Hpr iflfactr, ttPt ?tflrTr rr=^rRT#oTrPr ffRT ftrt, sf? art 

^dflft Egtf trar vrfqairflfd »RtT Mfl'+tW 5SdT t(T dl'ddftl I 

t^rt PtsfPtt, Pni: Mur xrtensfir ffhtrfir i 

^ — ■tR-tTR-Rffl-iraRt viR-xra^-x, ftRg-xrr^tr-ir^f^-xid) ft 'a i ftm-srfir- 

TKET SRtet (RliR qpmniq'lci T itR gKR XTfifRWWTfif: EPftRJT ^d'ag>( I 
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5 JRT dTd, fddj ilddHlddSdd dTTtfdd SIT^tW-’TEZTq.^ff^T-^l I ^ I "it dfd- 

H l aftiqT d ddfdddt "IIIWI dT dId"dT, d 3 WW I 

V — dcdd, frdj dd dfdddTdTdSRT ddft I 

(— f%d?r? sPr nf^rf^irf? Nt T ,r H ^ 

d«dd sracR <=r&d d «tfdw d?dT dd ddTd: fc^d i 

X — dddT d?dd I d^iftddl+tui" 3 AMMSdddT I TTdJ dd fedTddd Jd 
dStdff ? 

3 . — M l dlHM i ffd 5t%3T dispTd: ddddd, ctdTitd $l«4ldld red'd d^T^dd I Tddtd- 

3 -?r^r jt%jtt dH'-isi^idTir i dd &mftrfafim srdfdfdfdd Srcddddtod m- 
fn^T<«i' i 

d — d c J -l 4 n 4 f?*a 9 |s<iHlH y'i'd =h I I h dDJdt, 3^13 ftftdd 4 l*- 41 d, ftddd^idi 
tnftwtoifW ft H ft dKddcd, ^dddtd'ldt: dftsfd dHtt>l?: I 3 ^ dd ddT: 
d'fldSIKdsfd d5Td dHdWlj! I 

f — 3|s5t4d ififinw ^?Td, 5 fdfild : dfd^d d Id (sad Nddit* d 41 ft (4r: I I’d, : 
‘\'-< d*-td din: 3 * ttn : tit 3 d dt 41 fd L tn^'Jlf"l 34 df+l: ti*-mtf ddtdTTTTd 
dddT ddtdtdfd TpJTJdTt *H-d | p<r: | 

s— SWHIHd-faHd dfd VZ drfdd dilKWirdWr^ 3 T I*diM<^fM l d r dffddd 
dddT dfd<ddtfd d redd 1 

3 — dlfldS|l<--IddSI«dd|iliKfd fdfddT dfd: d3dft I %sfd ST^dT 5!<ilft#I fddT 

^rynsPr dddfdr i ddrff , ^-TFr-dMu^dd: i %sfd st^tt ftrdTd swftr i 

ddT %' dTfd-ddrfd-fddTfd-31 3 d | ft-dtT-TfdTTIJdd: I %sfd dddT gdTT: I 1RU 
ff ¥*mr-jfl%-sn3-drDii!r33zt: i 

V ddTddd -3 Pm: I dd 43 5 TS^d dddfaddd dT^NEJdT d dSdTt ddTfd 0353%- 
fdfdrDd JTdfttfdfjmnj d dtdd H=TMh TTddTd dfdfdiffd I 'dTdd’ 51 «dt 
dT?RI«rt dT dTdtdrf»DdTd SHdft I PfdJ dd 'dd'-dT^fV d-Tllt 4 |ilii | Tdd 
ddd d f?dT dTCNMSKl dTdddfdirdd I 

? — dsfrfddTd d-Hiti ddddTT: I ddfdddf*?rd-?pidTdT °d dl fd H d frl ft ft d I frgprr 
d dfr»W, dd dddfddddW Idddfddfdw, 3 m^l^H I 34 K :, d dft t ft d d - 
dSdTdDjfddTdTdfddfa'JT d I 

•^— 1% gg dj, dfwd dddt dnf ddfd-dTdi dMdrddUf ^dT d dd .»fdrd 3d ?radd: 
d?dt fddd:, 5ddd rmjdT dTdf I 

T' -dd l ^M l ^ 5T3dddd 

ddtdddfddW 3 |H<dd I 
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y. — df? dd d<IVKd MtlddW dT TftfdTdd I 
? — dtdT? dTdddT:, 

3 — V^MIdT: ddT:, 

^ — dd STTdTdT:, 

y ddTFddddfd dfr^dld: I dddftsfd ddddd: ddtdTddf dfd^dfd l nfd !Td I 


(^) Tldfd^dfd^TT: 

^ — ^dft dTd d udddH T?d dTTdtdddtdddd : I ddd TTddfd^cd dTsfd 

^TFdfdddt ddddl^ siddt dt'iddTd I 

3 — dHIdlcdfil STddd gfdfdd, <d+dl, TdTdfjd^ddd I dddTd — ddTdt 
d l dnit ll fd l d ddl^dlfd — 'dftrid ddfd TTd?3 dTdpidd STddd l' 

H Ldr^d ^d- T I di l ^WI HI ^dTf-ddDfl dd-^RJ f?^5dt ddddd d5d% I 
3 — ^ : — 

TJddTdTd d3d dTdtdd dTdlfdfd: I 

TTdW dTdFdTTWddfd ddd ddddd^ddfdd I ddT— 


“dtsd Edfdfd%d ^3 TdTddfd^fdd: ■ 

V^j|'t4 ddfddTdt d TTd: dfddT 3^ : ll” 

y — < hi^hlu 5^ 3 Tjfdfddftd I d: Td<dPd43i: fdrT d^dfdd ddd:, dt dT 
,3tdfddf dTdfdSm fdd^rdd SHTdfd d 3d 7Td5Pddr-d: I 'HlidTd d^dTd, 
fdTTFT dtd+t ff d: I 

^ — dTS 3 , dtd^dd' ddfdd : I dTd-^ddTd ddTdd dfdfdd df dtdd^dd ddld- 
Jf?td I ddd dTdd d«d Jr dd: I 


fdd^" aN < l^ld fd^^T AuiHdTd: II 
dt fdTTdt f^d: dTdfddnrffdrDjf 3 d: I 
d TTftd fdftddldd% dtfd 3fd> ah II 
TIdt TddTddcTtd, dd^ SlTddl dd: I 
ddt 4 dddTdd, TTdt TTdTdd: ddT II 


3 — d^tfddTd ddTddTt ddddd I dT3, dT3 I TdTdfSdtddT ft U ^ 4 -dtddTd 
Sd-dTif-d^fd-fdfdTdTd-ddfSddt TTd5T3d: d3ddt ddtfdfd: fdddTd: I 

dftrdTdTd TTTdTd ddtd ^-Stdd^fdddtTSTd: ddtold«ddt I 
y — TTdtd H I ddd tddTdd %fd dddd dftMai”il+ STT^dd I dd %ddTddWd 
fdWT dTdFT STdTd: ffd'd dftdSdTt I 
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3 Tfrowd to i tot-tos^s^ * m 

g^d TOTTOT TO tfTOT t 

,_** tofito 5 tfttoftto ^ fTOdfc*n* ^m*m**i \ 

q^Ktft T TFTTOFTTfd ^fd^ dTTOTOrfTOT-TOI-JTO OPd 

*rfrr dfTOld ^TOT I gPdwutsd tfttoftto froro I ^ 

tiwiot totottototto n<i<iw tohhkI# ^ ^ 1 


^n^fbRjpRTt TO d*j u s«ii<l, 

^tototT to% dro wiftrra: n 

ftsj TOTOtTOW frotfd 5t TO: I {^rTFTiTOW TOTOT: TOTTOI 

y_toft i ?m mTOwa o'M i duPd f TO d tot dPdfr ‘A^to i vs 

5 7T*R6TT-iFft^W dM I 'cTO4TO fdfdd G'lfJPlH > HdiP-f ! TOd- 

i wat nlwn frorro to^ ffo TOl uRiniRf if i 

?— dTO to^ dm i 

Y. TTdP TOTO3FTOT PdTOcP TFT f? 51% TOT 

TFtTO fdT TO: dfdTO. TFTFT <TTO 'TO I 
TF l F dT fe d ^lim' TT?TT, TFTTO TtdP TO§ 

TFTfroTTO: tottojjT, dpTFT ! itT^ 11 

d: '^<mH TAq+L'Erdi'lH 

sft^c^ ddtr'dd i 


V — ^f'J < 1 iejH I TO ^ lH 4 l*<Hl TOtdtSTOTOFTOffd I 

X — TO* i fwran: s^didt dT d[edFT^r« dPd?iddHd«<; dTdWr dro i 

T — d%d P-H I 'iiPim I rtii9i®^ iT<+yif^c^ rT+^-q <1 Io*-m TOPdT?'P' J i ^TO^H: t 
* — 'Mih l TO > -'<F r1 P* 14 Ph niqisroq h i l J 4 : 3 til dPlTl i P?kd l 
X — dtFirfTOTsId 'TO’dfdfTId dFpV 5fd TO TO'ddtfd WlWI TO ' Irl l frTI-d - 
«MRi dEddTOPd^dm dmrd tot^ fdtfron i 
'< — toftP5fft dd famm: toftttft, giddd^ i 
* — iiiTOq miUfir+i TO 3 dm i 

* — -J^cTilTrTiKrq^i^TH'lKHll? dTdTOTfdtdfdfd ST dPdP t I STTdTTTdT TO 
fdfd<iWdHy.WII«j: I TOT* ‘STTOTf’-dFFl xft’-srrft dTTO: dHTO l HlrtUd 
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TTTddfiT I gP'TTdTTTTdt dMMdiPdc^ PdPw>Tdtfmddmtd SI I d! TOM I ?fd 
ri^,i: I 

?— r-IdM^M^fn: TO: I 

3 — ■srfrl 4)1 scffspr fddRdTO ?fd TO TOT TOIdKlAT | 

X — TTFT I ’dfdTOt TO'UmVtoi ddKFd^dTd dfd TOfd j ThP"-I 1H | ddT% — 

Fdldldldld'didPlR^Pl «rf?RIE5TO SroT I VS fidllflrf: TOTTO St^TTOTTTO- 
tctTO ni'i ill I 

V — tk 4 i fun: TO: I i H'IiiRhii ?Rc j*-hit,h i 
\ — *41 *dr u sdq^SSTT |q+ IT iTL'Mifl I 

3 1C1H I N'q u SA5l1^q 1 |iq H'H ITT I 

X — Tdt <d 1 ll 1 1 f'H 1 TO TfriTOTOT ^ fTO^dTSTOTf»T: l TOUT TOTOTTOTTO yqlqi: 
qifeddl: I ^TT fTTOTeTOT^TOSTOTf^T: I 
TO — 1^1 4 4 I 

(^) TOTW-qfT^TT: 

X — qT fN+ ! 1% T 0 fd ? TO q 1 Ph ? TO ip ufd: ? "'LqP*sa: Hiolstdqyqidi, 
4.1 1 dkMqJT, ^KiRlqi V FT^TO ^ TTEfd: 1 ^dqid'-qqd TOTOTOTO^T PlFId 
vfe ITOTOTTOTTOTOIT , VS snjTOf'T Id TO, TOllTOTO TOFTO, 

iftTOTOTO, t! P i : , TOTOTT: — TO%d TOTOTT TOTOTOFT TOFT I lTO^‘"STKTO- 
il *1 1 frorfroTsfro ^rt^sfrod ^tototitP i ‘tot d^rorot '&*%:' — ^r4i if TfPd- 
iftLTT TOT I *F Ph ? 4T TO TOTO TO^Tpd ? TO TOTOTOTO TO'lPdTOfd ? 
(TlfTOTO TH Ph 151^11 TOTOd TOTpd) 

^ — to^t ! toto vjP^i TOsfrr ? 

X — (tttovttoj;) ?to ! dit toft tiPn+to : ? tototo to^to, siroftro toto- 

qPdq, FpTOrTOrnTO fdTOPddfETO, ^TOdPTOTT fdTO T' J l 44 '.114' i f'iq , TOTOp- 
dTO Tfftd, STTOTOTOTO df^TO, TOTOTO”T fTOd TU^KdP'TO, TOTfTOT- 
fTOTO TOrfpifISddkiT I TO MfdTOfd ? TOTOfTOTOTTOFT Hdldd, dfd TOFT I 
T? — TOfdi ! ifTO TOTT-dTTO-TOT-Ssl I PdM P<TO: TOTOTOdpTOTOTOpTO f^TO:, TOt V 

SMIHITOflfTOi, sriWTOdtTOppTOTFT TFTOFftSTO Fdiq'Tlddl' TOTFTOft- 


X — TTTOTsfTO TTO ! JTTFTOd TT r ETTOdtd ^TO^Td TOPdPd^^ dftrrfTO I TO 

STOdld I 

^ — dcTt ! TOTOFTTTOTId ^f'EfdMTOd fdTTOTO dTOTO: I TTTTOTdtlTTO FTlfd fdfTO 
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fnr a4aiw arK»r4a f'aa 1 
^ ! aft ! aft aftfrr ftatftarsfca aafftrfta i 

a— ft Sir ? 

t _TO^NN 4 iiKHWHM ti i| i W 'ft-^- *• aaaftPl i 

3 —arr q<a«ftt araga i aa arena aa aarr ? 

t _.*ft ! afaaair'aareraT faafa f 4 ar mitii«»iiMi'.^ fafta i ftr^fa^ 
traftaa fair 1 

? aft nnn.Mi<a<K i «K sTsnwr araat, aft aiafta are aaaaft are- 
4a aftfaaft: arafoaar: 1 aaaft a^a aa caafa affta:' fft *n 4 a 1 

? ft^j, aa a^ar: aftaatftfsta: 1 aaarea faafa 1 

^ _*tfa ^ ! tdaf T MH i' i ii ^a snFaaafaaftt auft, ffa aft faf^a faar ! 
,__afta4 fftsft 4a ft 4cw4, ftrfsft afftftaaa aft aT aaa aftaft areata 
5ata ’ararr 4 aft: 1 

a • ^ft-na na srercafa' 5ft ataiaaa ?arr saaaiarftaaa ^IVtq araataTssat 1 

^ — ft 5 fa a4a aft ! a ft at aiar ftrtatt 1 

3 area 1 nmma a ua aaar qreaFaraa 1 aaaTaaafaftac aa aa aaaftmr, 

rr^ cT^ I 

\ — fTc^T ^vrzr^rPT: I ^IWffTSfa <.l£nl 

WTcT I f+nj Vt *T f^TT: ? 

a— a'ytaa iai aaT aataT, aTaaforaaft aaTsfaa, arm: aaaarj jtTaraaaaa 
t|?aft i*a 1 
? — iraaia ? 

a— aa fta ? snaaaaralat treaaaata qa amHijw{«iT^a 4 : 1 aarftarfa- 


? — tj|<aftsftaa aftftr aretfreft ana ! aafaa a*aa faar ? 

^ — ft 4 arat 44 aaaf a «ii t a a i- a asN i 4 ? 

t — aiaftr f aft aaiaTaaaat:, ftaf aftai|p 4 a afai+HHial ^aaraaaaaaata 
afafaaaanaaraaaaaar aa 4 1 fafat ft snaaarftfa:, faat ft wraft- 
aaaatra asaaara ana: 1 aft arc ntasnatfa fatarea a i faafcu^n 1 
a — araftaa aft f wvala'fta 1 aft aft ijiftaT aaa iaaaa 1 afttfr i affiga i 
fotajar aaa%a forsarfma arreafta 4 aaaftaarej 1 
t — wafewiia 1 Tnaa*aa fftta j-ma-jHaaiua spjtit aftcarfa 1 faftj-- 
antaaTreataarnre aft: arraraaft aft atsfq 4 1 5 ^ m ^ h uy p - m h atafa 
waai^ 1 itai^a^a ajaftarsfaia ! 
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3 —Eftaaa sfttmaaTaiara caiaar 1 ft a aHiTh araKFasaWtsfa 4ftaf4 a'aar 
41-asfiaa — 

g;t<iai^ra<V4a aft acftaaguftft 4 1 

4ftaa afarf acaa toaraaaTaaar a^rsft stffaTssaft, ■afa'aft at ?fa aaa 
a 5taa4 1 aaata faaaftaa ?aacar aaaaauraaa >ia: 1 
, ^aafaca "a*4t aft: ^fa=f-.ax" ?f4 aaa aaatrfa >=afft<iiaa.Vi-i«j 
TsrraaTa?aifHT faaT araruraTaa afaammaTaa 1 

3 jf^5tx 5 Eaa-.fasT 1 anaaiwiaa ft atarftrm araafta, aft araaia 1 

^ arrarnaaraacaTa: aft faarr a^aisfta aaat aafaaiaa 1 

^_ataafaa4 ftarrfaft aiavfsrftatfa aaaa: afaaart arrua aa aTTaaaft- 
^4 1 araaftaTaataaarft aaaa'aftfa^aaVrftifi faaaftaa: 1 afacsa, 
snaa, aaa anfftafaa 1 

^_a4r®4 aaa aata ! (strata) (aftf^a faa^aar «i«™ faaftafa) 


(x) <nfr«Tf«W-?153-faW5T: 


^ ! fairn ^aar fa at^at 1 aan ?r*aft aftat f^snft 4 at (a<®caa 1 
— ft at ! trataTai: ftaa anrra ? 

? _ft ^ maTfa ! aa afaaft ta^ft afftaaaf ya aaaa srgaaat aia- 
1 ^afft^aT: aarfatfcrtaa 1 


3 — snrj 1 snaa ! «lwtt ftaarraTa d'HTjitr>ia»ji 
aftna-aaaNaaa at a i ca fa araftfft fa aaft 4 1 


V ift ! aaaatfaa irarasranra I ft 5 Diploma io Music Appreciation- 

MiAaa >4 aatasraraftaaaanaa cja fafaiaia af aaftt aa smata sfta- 
raiat faffta^ ? 

v.—thtp, ftafta 1 atftaa 4a:«ma^a: aara aa sraaf 1 at 4^ aa4ai: 
ararftaa aa ft arataaafft ? 


$ — aft acaafa afftft 1 faatsraft aafttscg, 


aiaiar 1 


^ — aaraft 5 aaa afttstftra: 1 
f — aaftara aftt aa^ aia 1 
v— an:, caaft aaftft aarfa ? 

sc — faasftararrfaft aft >ra4 caar ? ftftftT-aTfaaftsft aftaauaw fa- 
^ataamri aftaaaj aiaa tft 1 

^ ._^afaa a^afftata aaftsftaa araaaanfaaftftit afarfaffa 1 
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ai-mfdna-a a i agaT rauatewT: aaef afaaaaaar WAt *rwrfa: i 
?— er? fafe afaTata, qPm =ta, PtaaT i ara sifw, Ptat a fa?ra, afwaa 
ga sfaia awrar i 
■*• — snarsfa <ag gw i 
a — gingima^a SFa°aT ! 

X — i^r : nvrcg jpt %a: agiaafa i aPw^ aa?aT wgsrr a# ar a ar ? 

X — area i aaa faaaa i 

5 — auiHq l amw r aaat taiafakaM awt ar a ar ? 
a — arg grea i faraarareg aTfra aasfa arar i afaawrfa ff agawraara i 
CTtto ra w fPaa g aa rterTTaTataSta i areafaar strata g aaaanrra 

MKWli) i 

^ — a^ft ! agariftaT aaatT arafasar i 
v — ga^ta i ga a®aa aaan ? 

a— at-gao ato ^fgarfa afa atw fafia rkiugawat aaafararanTJra aagar 
aftaa aafaanTafaaFr arrafTcaTaaTTa i aTawraaTfaraT: feiPn ^a aar 
afeaaa araTafa aar 5ftaaaw%raaw aaarai ata: a^an fa a a a i 
aaafa i 

a — a| ataaa ! a *-q i + aawr: aftsfa faaat a fa para afrr aw aaTaa- 
wtsgrgft faaraw: i 

* — aig aaaa i faarf g^srsfw gwraf faraiat a<aar i gar ga faaaft afa 
a¥sra: a% aTfrarfaraiaarara aafaaaaa^fafra srfa waT afe: agaf-a- 
cgPa: araaT sc^q aagfa^rfa i 

g— afaaaaaifraafa wtaafaara w-Pfafig aaaf, af| aagat: wra i 
X — areg i afaarrfTiataagai^ wfgrfaarafataa g a aagia i aga i 
? — srcfatw afeafa^aa ftrrfa ar fw, ai faar, ar fa%fa srfa^r gfaa: i 
H — ga*ta i '^fagagfwaaa aaft aafa aTa-^sfa i 
? — aaat?g+i aaa i 

K—wraiaaFaiaarsa: afaaraaaa i aaa w<5i.aara$ca faf^aa aaarfa i 
3 — aaafdaafsa ai®a: i 

H— argi faag gaftfaatswa !asat atatrfaaRai^ar: i sar awnta “wa 

Tiap% ?fa war:” — 5% faafaa: afa?i i a^ta aa<ini i a^ra<i)mra gwft i 
y — aa^aifa aaaa farfaa: wtiarr — 

aig fiaafafa arat: wsrsggaarw a i 
wa at arsnp aaaia aaatta wt: ?^a: n 
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X — arg i faf^aa farw gamg i afaaartfaaaaagrt awruaaarwfaatata- 

aa'atafa wrat^aarlaaia ^aa% i 
5 — arg i Tarrfa r+f>ag — 

‘awaara:, atargaM:’ gfa gaatatw agsa~rsfaag, aa Twraatawaaf 
Tarwa afg w^araw i 

X — i Mcfl : wrar^aa afaaaTaw a^^iaiwaarTw ar a^araataraa 
aaa faaraa: i aaiff — waaracaw, aaa?aatataaaw a aaiaa: wraiaa 
(a*; i 

v — faag arr^'lta aiftaaanat ‘wat waafa afa tar:' afa aafai faafaa: 
sragar i aaT — 

ataaamnat ai faaratsgT'aaTaTa': i 
aaat waafa sftafaa a w? aaa n 
x — awa i aarw asrasfwa astaagraaafraaa i 


afaara Trfaaaa'aw ataaFr wrataa i 


aar aatTfaanw 
^araa faa^aara 


faaafga aaT aw anaiaa: agTaaiwaaafa atfaarawraa faaaaata 
^aaaaa i aarfaaaaTTWT: afaaa: wawi — ■ 
afawiaifawwaaaw-aaTf^sgTaarwT fwwagr: a«a ga wr: i 
? — faaiar aat^Rfa faaraa i 

X — araaaawrfa faarr: araf^atsa i aataTanarTW araiwra affaraaaT aw- 
Ph ah j i ‘araar aTaaarfaaT 1 awa araai»aw fa%aft faara: i 
a — aafaantarfa garTawaafiaaa^ ‘araaaTfaca’ Pafa aaa f^araaw aaaaa^ i 
aTyaaar«Taaf a i a i Pag 5t aa: i 
Y — gaar af? i 


in 


LIST OF SANSKRIT TREATISES 
with brief notes in Hindi 

qfrgqTcrraR 

w 4tr 

firm t sr* ant ^ f 44 «r wtsn 43 srgif *t nt ? ■ 

qr^ff '4 ftw-Pram, fw-fw ** T** * ^1**1 ^ 

Ji 4 JUn. rtM*. m*. ^ 4k ^ 4 4 4**r *<*"** 

*t 

I , ,_*, M qfsraP^r 

|5JT t*«reT gqr nr m £ i j-Anro- ^ r m, tri-tiM *fk ^ ^ 

atq q^frnft 4 4 for tsfir % wqrr tt ti*M<(T*T»r ftqr»m 1 1 

qiftSTT 43 W-klT fit WTT |— 

^ — h^iE tr RTafj qi rnftstit*if — • 

m ipzff ^r f4wr, 43 434 f4& ^"5-ff 4 RmI qqT | — 

? — 44 tct wnqt irq 4 - — •fht « t5(r ^ ^ 

^ — jnsq qi^fr ’F'q i — qk-qra ♦int'qt y y, i 

% — qra qrqk3 q=q 3— qHij-Ipq I 

w __qKfi 4t mftsu -5ni % 4 nkf 4 4t 4wr |, 

4 q43 rot 4wt % itjhtt qrr qiqi qq «*flwicH+ faqr^ 
ut^it fw nqr 1 1 
3 — qu+iftw ukt 44 q43siT — - 

q; — wirtf; urn 4 qk3 =pt f4qr»r i 
m — rot tr 4 uki 43 qiftsn i 
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?. sjqufjnr qisfi pci rnftwtmqr fennm 
4 . q- 4 t qq fqqroT 
(?) rtrfhr 33 *^ 43 urn 


wifi »t*t w to 

IP WIT 

*Jrf, ff^TT, STW5T+ fTWrr*T 

ft’wt 

l . ^Nd*( 

— 

3* 

i r 44 tj qtfririTiT ? 5.«.\3 





wjfcqwu qrfirfl, 





qqnr 1 


•ficiifnf^r 

frfeTRjq 

2>FT 

4441- 





TcRTTFC 



3. *ii«iM*i*n<*ii 

T^Rtq Tq 


3il«l Rlf^cR 





wrqqt, w 4 m i taut. 



V. 

tirit tff4^q < 

„ 

mirttis sftfririjFr 

nfcfd«t»n 




qf^qr 


X. 

sftqro 

„ 

•• » m3 

>( 

X. ^HdlnPi- 





q'cfll O4K 

^'TT^kT^T 

„ 

.. .. m? 


vs. fpfare'fa 


„ 

?. RSirr qrqrrr ? e.5t^ 





4 - r <H-i RuqTiTq, nTqrq 






3. qqo qqo jiftr, 





TTIiTII ?KK? 

— 




V. Topfio 5WT, qrqf K?» 

— 



»> 

fllffl *PM'P I tutioi ? 5.3 0 






^^VJj 

5. «ifliMKiqu| 


444r rkt- 





wk 43 ?533 

— 

? 0, qifhfRRIXPq 

1IW 

„ 

4=f5T ETT?#Tt, ?5?0 

n^fk'tid 




rp 3 ei 


??. 44to^iw 


„ 

fqsTfreiMti ?333 

— 

?4. 4<itiRtRI+t 

?Ikm^ 

„ 

snqim: 5nr?iTt, ?ev? f4if4^ 

V ^03 



RffTIT ?5V£ 

4m»r 


m? 

ten? 

?3. RiftiTTPr *T^K|u|l qq43 fkf fqTqfqqTFOT. 

jm+of „ RTTTTOt ? 53 ? 
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*p, **T, >«* 

mr?-^ 


?v. ffifttmroiJT? ^hwiutot t*5 

So, ^Kl^rlT 


X fctkdiH 


tv. W'lfldHW SR TTWt^ ^F qiqu+KfK+K 

tv pm ^T at, TOiWcin* 


(^) *fF ET* 3 TOt *”4 

t. srfiiHsti'iR^'O fror vnrf ^p srro*ft®<j>i>'H+v, ftf X^X 
WcTTOf 

aj^nnitt „ ?. „ II 

V wfwr «+K*ft, ^nrrcr 1 eav — 

V sfrom sftro „ X- ?f>ftw ^nrf^nr, prrom* _ ^ — 

V fftSJT i° %0 ftw ttao ptifc+d 

tfe+wi 


V. 7T r TrTc3’fa«fta 

sftfiwffl „ 

t. vnoiftogF^' ^ — 




?EVS ftlw 



dski 

d F+ < u l 

n. <.iMd<!Pi«n 

'll q IT „ 

^Toffto^f^T, SRi 

U?4 — 

V TPPF»rft 

^"S *1+ fqg<i , 

„ a 

— 

V9. <HHMI 


C^To 3ft 0 ^Idi'dd+T, 
sfto SR^, 3T^ 

tttv — 

5 . <.Mlfq«ik 

Ertrorw „ 

M 1 s^ 4 ! 1 <. Tt, T TTRT X 5.^ 

£. qkiMSTn 1 



trppwr 

+Td 5TT^FT 


me 


TT»(WT „ 

d^kf 


t°. ttaroswftwr ftro^To>iitiy s „ 

■flTo^fto ^<f)'^‘ <t» < , 

mv — 

\\. mf«i 


M l sm k ^T^-jf ft, 

?e^4 ftftw 

XR- ^Hik^^T 

T^^TT^T ^*T „ 

Hdltf 

■Hfilfi li^>s*ft, 

HETOW 



flild 

tevo 

flrilM^skq 




( a ) TOWI ttTW7iT> tiro 


t. vftRinTi+i 

•t^VdV ^IT 

■^TT'-T H 1 ^<jT ft, 




5^ 

Erwrwr 
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^TSfc^~ 

sr ^ JT _ mv *fwrwr 

(=TWWIl«-q % Wr tevv 
. _ >s®ff%?n«j) .f= Y 

l *ianner irer ^ t. stfefer ,^p ( u „ 

’•^41 t S.?V 

(V^o^f if KrfvTTT^- teVV 

’TKtft fl(§fl ) tE.VV 

V fwfa mw: tev^ 

V dWqi srwih, ^rrrft tteV 

V. *i?raimnt w% ifflrar- *, TOft H|«r wrtf*. t W - 

^ jTsrh: 

V. =J^ tfr te^ft^ 

V *TODTO *W%WT „ m» **? 

d'JlV 

B - ,TR ™ „ ttf^STOrtajT, t „. 

dskl 

4. Tmfcrgsrm- 

( v) vftrT-wTsr EtTOror tr«t 

t. ^mvTTiWR^ t*f *T*rctfir%#,ft, te^.ffer 


fawi 

tott 


?tV® Wi+"f 

* ^ ^ twnr 

^ ^F W« tout te^ 

11 ttfriraT TOfteijj, t£V=; — 

3 ski 

n x&x 

^ „ TT 3 rm vrsm tev;* 

twwr 

(it) ^TH fTTOrol tt«T 

— srtfnrTO swrfcr^, teveWww 

TOW 


X • afarmiwr 
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Win! IN'? HU HR 51 W , J ?t ’ 

Rrg-uu 


H. xnrreR 
3 — HHtHfHR: 


(s) 

ritrwR atrs =rm'T?ft 

V | h ^x tt[ yfu " J ifY M rr \ i JR, f'l ^’ifd 
RTfaftRum ” Ph%hr xn^rre 

hriri 


Tmtwr 

( ? ) rixffa UWf 

t wl*mdM 

$_rt (? ), tt<t, irr, ht a, hr HtT hr — 5H% fiwr fn% ? i 
H — ftrej|i4ift % hhth % if uifHH; Hfenfar & fRUT hut 1 1 

3 reHifufa 

*T^rin <cH i*^ < nt fw <ii+i ^ i 

? — HiiiimtHR 

? — RT, TR, SRR, rTTXT, II +NlHT 'll H, HR HU f'1<?H u l ^ I 
H — fR H-H X? -ssRi $ STHfiTH 'Ddl HU [4 <?h u i Pt>i H&R *t STR 
fHRTt HT Ht f"i 'q i ^ l 

3 — TR-HufHRTJI TR-TTfRift HTRTT Tt | sftr TR RR Ht | | 

* — uiHHtc-Hin (%hh ijxrisi) 

? — RTHrt»tst.< hr ^ftw — nurture, tr, jrr, hth, hr sitTHTH — 
HU r^M-i fHRT uht ^ i 

^ — sretore % ijire, un»RHUT, mre % hh-hR srtr httIt nt gt ftraT 
| I HR if tuft HTH-HSTU ft |, HR HU H R T R f^RiR H^i | I 

V— foft xft f<reu nit nsrfnre nnf ufi n?t irt 1 1 

*— TR-Hxft+UJi Hff %, irfifR f5R TRf % HSR fex % UR wf % 1 1 

*— TrretijHt 

?— RT, TR, sreRre, HR, HR, R5 Hltr TOH— Hpft fwR fait f | 

3 — Hut HIT few ufsTR | I 
t — TR-H’ffHrRT If TR Tjffu HU STfURT f%UT | | 


H, 3 R,TR, HR str HR-** fH<R f*R | | w * % ^ 


LIST OF SANSKRIT TREATISES 

T^R, hr ntr ■Hfu nit tRH anr 1 i nurture ^ ^ | , 

^ % **** 1 ^ ^ t. ^ 

^ — '^’ ^ “^TTTTT' % ?^rFT?f JJtj ?T^ | | 

^ — *nfta<woT 

fwff % HR5 fimf HIT f%R TOT | I 

i*™ ^7 * ,sft 4 ^ ~ i, 

^ — swtarrnfteT 

l~ m ’ ^ ^ ^T. =TR%TTftftRHR THsih 

xrm-HrfireT hit fxmw f i ^ 

fnwr ItnT ^ ^ f ^ ,r ^ T?7fr ^ ^ ?Tf7f ^ 

^RRTfwT HTfHHIT TRR H Hf Hfe HRRV 
fnwi^ TRSTT^ ^ 

V—TR-T Tfimt HHfHTRT ^ TR TTWr7 % %HW RR ( , 

^ ^ildHKiqwi 

?-TRTHTC % HTft fHW VT HfW | I ftiR fHRTT IRTH srk HR HU 
SI 

^ snr tpte^tr qrmi % w in i t 1 1 

?° — H*fhr*?^T^ 

^—RTiHT H HTfH, SRHTR, iftfir, F H^RKi I at? far f Hltr HTHlt Ht 
^ i 

^ — TR-H7ffHTRr TTTT-Trftruft H T»UI I < | | 

t? — HTnt«»JMIH«t 

? — *nft fuRT 1 1 

» SKfV ^ ^ ^ t I *R HIT HTPstfHRK k | HR 

< «R HRfRT H% | I HTHT # %HH fa Hfornff % HR^ | I ^R H fa ^R 
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? ,_wfe*="** . * *w_5R wra * f5m 

finim «*" nux I . «*»"* * .II ^4****". ™ ^° Tl 

* ^ ,Wr few 1 1 iaw« * w 

w-w^rr, ^ ^ ^ 

felyW jft flfefecT | I » . 

Rf fe?i 

■*" e "” ’” i,l! 

^ ^Jjwm-Hfera ***** | *r ** mi % am * &* I ' 

aw, ara*ffc ********* 

ftP " * \— ** *t few* «f*w I ^ ^ ^ ^ f ‘ pn ,m ^ 1 

3 TW-Tlfe* wfe & %** *1* fe*fe I I 

XX — fllftdHMUMTT 

? __^ * gfew ?w sr* few 1 1 *rf** ^ ^ sRira ^RT 
wz 1 1 

^ qRj St %W ^t«TT *1 few* I *T WT-feWE *f* 'tfe'ST I I 

^ — tut want wt wfe % mjuk 1 1 

XX 

wto<«*H>T * Hi^jd jfe 1 1 

(?) »fta *w 

V— qftwstiMMstrt 

^ — ^10*3 y 3 h - 5 Fn RiT h*"m ^ feitfe In ^ 1 IR"! *>7 RTO * fe% jp^ * I37T% 
W* *» SWTT RIW *jfe— PW * *fe * | I 


LIST OP SANSKRIT TREATISES 

_ ^ ^ ^ f w^i Rf7 str^ift fewt TTT wswt pffiusr 

t i m*\ ^t ; nq Vm % i 

3— wr-wfewr sffe wwr-few w' (wr) wfe % wwc tt fen 

T*n| i 

^ — *fTfefeiKTf 5 T* 7 T 

* — ^r. *rfe ww — ^ <ife gt few f 1 

r !~* ,rfei,r ^ *T Wf 5fe % *TW WT PWWT WW % few *W =KT 

«■*".**** «m?m swwf *r wwnr fewr 

5 i S*nfe STETTR ftfe | | 

Jfe iftr ^ % spjttTT Tnr-^iffewr sftr srem 1 1 

? — ?ffenj 

?• - m, mir, ifeir ?fk ntffe — w?rfe ^ fenff *r fe^ srwr | i 

% sfe <r few ftwr |, %fer Erffer §fe Jr ?fep wr( 

Tt few WIT? I I 

^ — TPTcTrRfeErfe 

? %w sjfe, wr, w ^ TTwerut 1 1 

ttow ifer % vm* 7T t %fer ^ jft few 1 1 

^ — ^.i J id<.Pi y A 

? — tsfe ?rfe tw — ? t gt few f i 
^ ^ fei'M"! tffsw 1 1 

3-Tm«or WTOUfe^l.ife^^^ ,^ rPT , ^ 

TT 5THW | I 
*i— T W«M< t 

?— w Sftr TW 1 1 
^ fe«pM"T nfera I I 

>fer T^fe % srwrc Tt: Tw-wferur w nswr 1 1 

« — TT'WMI 

?— W, sfefefe sftr TT«r— 5Sfe few I I 

^ ^—WT srk Wfefer % f® fr fewf W fewt fewt n, 5 fe set W Tfesfe r 
*TTTT few I I 

^ *—■ *nr, Tiffeft, jit-w fife Wf H Tw-TTfeoft q^fir % wr-wfewr 

q — TWfwfe 

? — w*, ^rar, ^ few 1 1 
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^ — w* >f fruj-Rw, srrftr, rfrf?r w sr? km 1 1 ^r<j >r f<n: ^ 

|fe if w <fWt w firin' i i 

t — lnmiiUlvi fer Tsfo ?r fw i i 
t — Rhmn 

? — f^c, fritT, fer sih: lft — ? feT f«m I I 

^ — fowl JifsTO I I 

t — TH fTSlir fer % ST5HTT t I 

f ° — MfefrtlNWita 

?— siixD-j ? jp^r unff % j STn ^ w’^rrr ^ fdmfi i ii i i 1 

m <r gRu ?r *tr sr+tui+ % 53 jett fwrf tt fi=wr 1 1 
?—■ uiia-(T<h»i 7* ?« feff %smjTT tc | sit mz Sr 'mz' 1 

m -fjrenr 1 1 m *r =m ft<a« it fw 1 1 
.-"j - *** 0 " 11 ' 1 ^ w TDTfrernr fer n fa » 

*~ u * ^Tf ^ ^ TDff % 3enr jft?r ff%r ffet f 1 

— ^pfterg^T 

?— ^r, m, sr+W+ ?rh sr^r— ^ f 1 

-5HTT fR<I fferll^« SjtT T tHH.7 % IPJWT7 | | 

% "***"**"»* Ufeff 

— ?T2l*Hrd^!J 

S+for+ ?rh TPT f I 
* Sf^H <ft +T ^ | 

^ ^ % ^TR TT fw i ! 


fe 'TT?!? WWut gisj 

? WffemwftjRTT 

*» iT.'ji' tn ?■ 1 "** *« - * *™ * . 

, -S"- | WnS>i«S™TO^| l 

^ — 'rfwnrat 

ipn|i "** fferm * fro-Pww m % 
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^ — ?t+T vf*k ^ |rr >ft ^?rt fasrc ?frr *TRfrrt*i fwRT % f+ ?rt 
sNtT H?jTd ^ I 

3 — *TT7Wlf^ 

\ — ?Tf+Wi *r *r«iun +t fsnrnpr. ?rtr +*r *r f^Hni ^ i 
^ — ‘TU^ST#' % 5HT % TftcT ?ft7 5T3T +T ^c; ^ % 33 # Zl&im i=RT (TsftTT 
^ rI4' ) ^T^‘T ,J T ^ I J Tc*T ^T *A\63. , ^TK^. 

^ 1 ^T^«r ?r^rwt *r ^ i ^ftrr wwfh^ ( *f4 *m ) , 

(+7fT^7) sfk (f^rlfe) ^r^TFff ^ | I 

^ *A *"i *TfST c ^T ST^^T 

f^Trr f^?Tir | tfk *r % f^nr ^ i 

Y — <f<I-fa*H<JT %^T rRT ^fVf^TrT +15 

i 

^ ^TPn *f M+iH>ld , *1ld^ ^T ^ I 

^ W % +TTq % TOJTtsff +T fw WT | I 

^ — *{7T *RT5t ^ %f%*T f%7ft ’TffJrT % d H l d I r d < 5+7 f+7 

*RT5t ?T5T ^ I ffp+rT % ?T5JT +T I *T ‘TfYTT ?T^5T5 f<7! ^ I 

X — TOTWHH 

•Tcf'T dM'-cfY +T ftWK % Ph<fM«I ^7TT M5T ^ I 

^ fwff +T ?Tc5^T f5^TT7 % *n? fa*Tn fTTT | | 

V9 — ^T5SIfrT5R 

77T 5 5T75 +T | I STfl’JR?! ^57, 5FT, ifaT+ Trf T HTf r T+ 

5T®5t % *£<£+< ^rH<Fi ^ I 
«: — 

%5T^T did 5 ?t R^fdd ^Y»Y % +1 <’ J I •J'iff fdMdt +T fd ^1 ^ I f'i *5 d r, T 
?R5»rT f57cTT7 ?f f+5T ^HTT ^ I 

(y) <fhr-9i«i frwpsft w 

? — STfrrre>T7rTflT7fiu$ 

^ — 51tT, f57, TFT, 5T+Wr+ ?At 5T55 — ^d’Y f5T5 pT^ - ^ I 
R — 5T5^ +t ?fYf+T 5W +T fd^TT f I f+f^T^ fNf % y^TT+t «PT 

%7T | | 

^ — Tnr-^ff+rq *r nm^W^r, <MRif»mt ?rk ^ ^ cfY^f 7^fw57 % 

% 9?ft+ fPT^T ^ I 

^ — aj^fsfV 

\ — f+7, TFT hAt 5T^r^T — %5*T 5rf5 ?t fwft +T faWT 5TF?T $ I 
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^ — uwj tifff <Ffr 3 F (flrt gtr f) 5=1 fFFFf ff ff<e) tau tt fFWF 
fFFTT FFT ^ I 

3— TPr-FFfFrr'T tt)t erwrnr-f'T^'fui ‘am’ srh: ‘tTft’ ®r*ff 3 r | 1 

Ff ^ FF $ %FF FFT TFTl % 'FF' J I I is | FFT ^?f) FF Fl*<1 Ff) f I 

Y — F lei FF (fF%FTT: JjRl < F I ell FF) fn<?M IJ l T^T IT®! ij ITT, tT?TT Fc%lF 

FfFFFFTTF) # 1 1 fft tit ft ft Ff), Ff sift Ff) | 1 
F — tllflfWklFfvl 

t— FFFT, FFT, FTFT f)t TFT — frit fFFF fi# f I TFT, TTFtWfT Tt)t FFT 

Fff | I 

F — STFFT % %FF FFT |, FTTT % fTTFT cftF TTTlFT | I FFT Tr)T TFT FF g ?5 
fFTFTT |, (MtH IFfiiFF ^ I 

3 — TFmNrmr TTFiq^rd % ttjftt | 1 %t%F <Ffg' tut) % ftf f) 

TTTFT ^ I TFT jf TFTt % TFTFTFTT f I 

t — TF ftanfTgrra 

! jTTFTF FTFTTVT if TFT sftT TFT FF f) fF¥F>F | | tr^r TIFT FTFTT'F 
(FFFFF TffFFT J <3 srlFT F ft% % FFTVf FFFTTF, FTFTTF TTTfe FF TFfTT FFTT Ff) 
*■5. ^ ^ ^ t fr »W FFFT Tf STFFfw fTTT ft) if SFFF 

F^fWFT, FTTT ?T)t mn f) | | * ' 

T— TTFjF) gffFTT TFT FF F|F fFTTTTT Ff) | T^FTF tRFFH l H TTTF FT 
FfF FfTF^F FFFTT FTTTT FFT | I 

m ^ ^ * ^ 3ff3rW ^ 4T t' ^ T^FTTfT % FTF F) 

X, — ^nftcTHTTTH?? 

^ step* 3m fkm f ( 

T— Flfr FF Te FTFTT % TTJFTTW FT qrrfTT ^ | , 

? — TFT FFTTF if ifiT F3% TTFFTf | I 
S — TFTFtJTiWlfFfF 

? — fTFTF TTTFTTTT if TFT, FTTT Tlk TFT fS^rr * 

FTFTW if FWT FFTFF vff ^ | ^ t ' *nFFFTTT 

*# *T t HftTF) SWW * I 
i iFT Fit TTFFf FflFTT % TITFTT FT TFTF T ffFTT l F fFFTT ^ I 

( t F TFT Elf 

? — sffarroqraw* 

*" ™ * ' *" ->«»««« *, p, « wftw , s , 

(%) r-!T 

?— FfTW^eiTFFfF 
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^ — FTTif FT'FFFTTF’ iffFFI % TTFFTF FTFFIFFT U I 'T FTfT , TFT FFT ^ 
TFT Tftr TlOlfllFT % FFT f I 
F — VTTtWfsI 

FTHTT, TTFlF, TTT%F TffT TTTFTTTF rfFFt FTfTTTTfFF> TTTFT TftT fFfFF fFFrft 
FT FTF: TTTfr FFF TFFf % TTTff FF FF^ TFF | I 

TFT% fFTFTTT FT?F TTTFT if T^FF fv3\3 ^fFFT % FFf FF FFfT | I 
Others on Tyaga-Bharati Special Section 

Musical Way to Learning 

by T K. Panhasarathy 

MUSIC has immense powers, to arouse the sense of beauty within 
man, inculcate in him a sense of discipline and mould character. 

That is why every individual should have some knowledge of music 
or learn music at some stage of his life, says Professor Veeravanallur 
Vedantam Sadagopan, noted exponent of Carnatic music and one time 
Head of (the Department of) Carnatic Music at Delhi University. 

The 54-year-old Professor, with a flowing beard, aims to achieve 
this through Tyaga-Bharati, “a mission for education and extension in 
and through music.” 

Indeed, its creed is “music for all”. 

Foremost, Tyaga-Bharati devotes itself to children. It draws out 
from within their hearts the joy of sing ng and dancing in an atmosphere 
of freedom, beauty and merriment. 

This helps their harmonious growth, says Prof. Sadagopan emphati- 
cally. 

HEART 

From his observation during a recent lecture-demonstration tour of 
the U S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, Prof. Sadagopan says, in 
advanced countries, education from childhood lays stress as much on 
emotional fulfilment through music and dance as on intellectual growth. 

Even the “rationalistic appreciation of music of the Westerner has 
not proved such a disaster as it has with us because ot his sound emotio- 
nal moorings.” 

Unfortunately, says Prof. Sadagopan, “we have for long ignored 
the emotional side of education.The adults, especially the educated classes, 
seem to find very little of real satisfaction and happiness. 

Even women, who until recently were enjoying themselves with 
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uninhibited song and dance, are today too self-conscious for these healthy 
pastimes. Their attitude affects the young minds, he says sadly. 

“We should make greater use of the fine arts for the ends [of educa- 
tiopj and music, being the nearest to the human heart, will take paramount 
place. ” 

Music education, he emphasises, should be a means of making 
children well-integrated human beings. It should not become a mechani- 
cal chore that makes them lose interest in music for the rest of their lives. 

Studies in Western countries have shown that music can bs utilised 
to teach language and other subjects. 

Prof. Sadagopan grew up in a musical environment. His mother 
was a good musician. “Her rendering of songs has left a deep impression 
on me,” he reminisces gratefully. 

As a student, young Sadagopan came under the influence of doyens 
of Carnatic music like Namakkal Sesha Ayyangar and Ariyakudi Rama- 
nujam Ayyangar. 


CREDIT 

His devotion to music had won him the coveted gold medal of the 
Music Academy, Madras, in 1935. 

r H| s enchanting voice drew him into filmdom and his visit to London 
for the shooting of Nava Yuvan’ was something of an event at the time 

sions. The febel h ' m Sl ’° Wed UP 3t that ,ime and on a few other occa- 

credit P A°nd ml QSfiT successf u ul career with many concerts to his 

of Higher c,i 95 ®’ he t00 l t0 * caching assignment at the Rural Institute 

reality in education.” Whe " ^ feU lntense| y for th e “present-day lack of 




the : sphhwas 8 o^use^n^ culture of 

f -ns-ng generation must i 

seif-appointed Wndergmen^rache*— rat*te akhTderea'"^ a " d a 

his - ^^K ildren , 

and sorted ^IsMng'the 0 Park every^week-end!"^ and pla *"8 *«h abandon, 

clad Professor has never llJkWct ‘ hree yea ™ “go. And the khadi- 
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SUBJECT 

Is it not a fact that teaching through music has been in vogue for years 
in the form of action songs, folk songs and Kummi vattu ? 

It is true that teaching through Music has been quite old but the 
present-day general education has pushed it to the background. 

Even music education has become merely technical, he says. 

Education in music is indeed education in taste, discernment and 
refinement. Teachers should bear in mind that grammar and technique 
are to be gentle handmaids and never oppressive. 

Teaching to beginners, in particular, should not start with theory. 
To foist the 72-melakarta(s) and 22 sruti(s) on them is a perversion of 
music education, he says. 

How do parents react to Tyaga-Bharati, I asked. A good number 
of parents, Prof. Sadagopan says, are enthusiastic about music teaching. 

In fact, their support has helped Tyaga-Bharati to grow. More and 
more children are getting interested as this is a non-examination subject. 

The Professor is now active in organising a music teaching pro- 
gramme for hundreds of children in Delhi and other places. He does not 
fight shy of singing and dancing with his ‘pupils’ in his flowing dress. 

Prof. Sadagopan has tried this ‘experiment’ in schools with Bengali, 
Gujarati, Punjabi and Hindi speaking children. 

The children are first taught the tune and the transliteration of the 
songs (in Tamil) are written on the blackboard. The meaning of the song 
is explained to them. 

CENTRES 

This has caught on welt and the children of different linguistic groups 
are clamouring for ‘Madrasi’ (Tamii) songs, says Sadagopan proudly 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

In this job he has received ‘Valuable help" from Pandit Vinay 
Chandra, Principal of the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya of Delhi, and a few 
others. 

Prof. Sadagopan feels strongly that songs in one language could be 
taught to children who speak other languages this way. This might help 
teaching of languages through music. 

Already, his song “Maana Paathiyaa, Pulli Maana Paathiyaa (Behold 
the deer, the spotted deer) has become popular with his non-Tamil 
audience and they now know the Tamil equivalent for deer, parrot, fish, 
squirrel, courage, honesty. 

The fifteen “experimental centres” — eight in Tamil Nadu, four in 
Delhi, one each at Varanasi, Puri, and Mt. Abu — receive encouragement 
from parents, teachers and the community, he says. 

The monthly, “Tyaga-Bharati,” gives added support to the new move- 
ment. 

Besides songs and short stories for the junior, the journal provides 
new compositions based on Tamil classics like the Tirukkural. 
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teachers.*^ dlscusses f“ nd amentals of music education for the benefit of 

s™. 

Sadaglpan say s ded ^ diS ° S are being aecorded a g°° d reception. Prof. 
Tyaga-Bbarali teaching programmes are also shown on television. 

Tyaga-Btami^i^s^on^cross^he’Mthfna^frontiers'.^^^tion 

The Sunday Standard, December 28, 1969 


Education through Music 
—Tyaga-Bharati Scheme 

by B. S. Padmanabhan 


Shyamprasad 0 ^ya1aya-^? g beiw e gMheSd , ° f h* 16 Benga,i scho °l- 
A man in dhoti and iibbi with , a g tbered °n the ground for ora vers 
tbe students jumped and shouted fl °AaMnTHo" a |h d |ii n a " d aS he neared - 
was spontaneous response from ih» ^ et t,lere he joy). There 

singing “la la” “loo la” YewhV :hl,dren who ,ea P ed in joy. He besan 
the children it made no difference Th^H sound: 5 with no meaning. For 

ievei and h,gh school 


sisf Ss sawa-. >■ -a 

“• r ,b “°" » ‘is.'*; 

yaga-Bharati was 
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born and over the last five years it has caught on. From the public park 
he has carried his experiment into the schools and to-day there are at 
least 15 Tyaga-Bharati centres. Of these, seven are in Tamil Nadu, five in 
New Delhi and one each in Varanasi, Puri and Mount Abu. It covers all 
linguistic groups and he has found no difficulty in making children of other 
languages sing Tamil songs. In evolving the method for this and in re-cre- 
ating some of the Tamil songs in Hindi with local colour, he has received 
valuable help from Dr. Premlata Sharma, Head of the Department of 
Musicology, Benaras Hindu University. The Tyaga-Bharati Group is con- 
stantly working on composing songs in Tamil, Hindi and English. “The 
Indian Music Journal” in English published by the Delhi Sangita Samaj 
and the “Tyaga-Bharati”, a Tamil monthly, serve as media for propagating 
these songs. Some of these children’s songs have also come out on E.P. 
disc. Tyaga-Bharati programmes have been screened on television in Delhi. 

The movement, in a different way, covers the grown-up students. It 
emphasises the common region in both Hindustani and Carnatic music 
and enlarges the area of shared musical experience, through what is called 
the “Bharatiya Sangeet”. This consists of bhajan songs as well as non- 
sectarian verses and Vedic hymns, set to melodies which are least restric- 
tive in style. 

If the movement has made headway, it is in no small measure due 
to the support and encouragement given by heads of the institutions which 
serve as pilot centres for the movement besides musicologists of both 
Carnatic and Hindustani systems. 

—The Hindu, April 4, 1971 
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SESSION^ MOHANA 1 VE“uG b OPALAN Bharatiya Sangeet 

Kirtan - Bhajan eaoAGOPAN Lecture Demonstration 

w 0n9 frnncer e t JAYALAKSHMI SANTHANAM Karnatak Music 

SE°SS ON 2 Saturday December 9, 1972 5-30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

' S&e 

Venue : Gandharva Mahavidyala Auditorium, Rouse Avenue 


23rd Music Meet 

in collaboration with 

D.te.a. Higher Secondary School, Mandir Marg, New Delhi 
Saturday, December 8, 1973 
Session 1 10-00 A.M. — 12-30 P.M. 

K j r t an by Smt, Mohana Venugopalan 

Onen Class Delhi University Project in Music Education 

Panel Discusion "INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC CRITICISM 
Session 2 4-30 P.M. - 7-00 P.M. 

Music by "Tyaga - Bharati" 

Panel Discussion Conclusion 

Lecture-Demonstration "ANIBADDHA" 1 by Prof. V.V. Sadagopan 

Venue : D.T.E.A. School & Grounds, Mandir Marg, New Delhi 


24t h Music Meet 

in collaboration with Tyaga - Bharati 
on Sunday, December 22, 1974 
at the INDIA INTERNATIONAL CENTRE, New Delhi 
Morning Session : Seminar 10 A.M. to 12-15 P.M. 
Kirtan by Smt. Mohana Venugopalan 

Panel Discussion "MUSIC CRITICISM” 

Participants : P V. Subramanian, B. P. Shingloo, K. S. Srinivasan, 
Prakash Wadhera, Amarjit Singh, S. V. Rajan, 
V. Sundaresan, C. S. Vijayam, and others 
Chief Observer : Dr. Premlata Sharma. Benaras Hindu University 
Evening Session : Concert 

4-15 to 6-15 V. V. SADAGOPAN Vocal Karnatak music 
accompanied by Venkataramanujam and Ranganathan 
INTERVAL 

6-30 to 7-30 THE CREATIVE CHOIR 2 of Tyaga - Bharati 

— Hindustani, All-India, and Global music 

J. “Dimensions of Music" 

2, Substituted by "Tyaga-Bharati Amateur Group" 
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Composer : Dr. Premlata Sharma 

. TPT-fpftT-%?TT 

>rf%) grin^ft, 

fcrfaw-srr^T f^f^gr^r, gr»nT?ft 
3ni% 'fffw 3ra% 11 
^Rprr- ^.Rsw, <TTrf«m, 5^rf?wr, yrw, * 

%rr^r, ynTsrfT, 

gx^rreft, srafo gf^, sprfw f?f^ n 
smT-srRr^ir-jgif, sr^JiHiTT, ^TR-gi?-er^Rr-iTfhT 1 
qR-RTT-'K'-^-i 1 t-n -wr, ^r ^i ^ nM r 1 
??T»T'r>T- TR-Trf-f^-q'-^iff-gn-f^Tft-, r^s i Ri ' n , 

sr?rrfejft, gr»TRfft 3^ 1 

Sura-bharatl (the language of Divas) is glorious on the earth. 

She is the repository of all Nigama (Veda) and Agama (Tantra), she 
has ordained in all branches of knowledge i.e , in all sciences. 

Sura-bharatl is glorious on the earth, is glorious in the heavens. 

She is endowed with good Nnda (sound) and transcendental mean- 
mg, is well coAceived or contains good conception, is the bestower of 
rumartha or ‘Purushartha’ (Dharma = Righteousness, Artha = Wealth, Kama 
— desire or passion, Moksha = liberation), she carries what is good or bene- 
ncial, she is the holder of Guna-s (qualities in general, or the three Gurja-s 
ot havya viz., Mftdhurya, Ojas and Prasada representing the melting of the 
heart, the incitement of the mind and t he permeation of the mind res- 
pectively), she is the speaker of what is delightful or dear ; she is full of 
fita = Truth in movement, she brings about good. 

Sura-bharatl is glorious on the earth, is glorious in the heaven. 

She is saturated vvith Prajntl (Pure Intelligence) and Pratibha (In- 
tuitive faculty), she is deep with meaning, she has tender, virile and 
graceful body i.e., her sound-combinations are capable of being both 
tender and fierce; she has been analysed into Nada (non-syllabic sound) 
Varna (syllabic sound) and Pada (word), she embodies the vision of 
Beyond. 

She has Raga (Delight), Ranga (Colour) and various bends, she is 
playful or sportive ; she is full of Prasada (happiness). 

* 'Rita* and ‘ Satya * in Vedic terminology represent the kinetic and potential 
aspects of Truth : 

^ ^ md ^rr jftsi rT'TfrtswTsnscr i 
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Composer : Professor V. V. Sadagopan 

) ?T TeT ^’-1 yi (giljrfifgi) 

gg: <Tf®3?r— f=» fc <il — (VlM 

^T^ffcTT-q I'hT'M I 

gfftrg— tpr— tfta?— ^>"1 fa d i g 

gr^-g?frft-%TTg tpTg wrrr u 

rpr; fgyffg 

gg-gfTfa^n^-ggTT qrrg q tqt pT g 

ftprrg ggt ii 

gg: H 4 Ffa 

(May there be) Obeisance to - Pagtjita Vishpu Digambara, 
the Master of Music the Sangilacharya having a heavenly abode ; 

the well-versed one in satisfying the ‘Pamlila’ and 'Pamara' i.e. the 
expert and the uninitiated, the benefactor of Indian Culture, the auspi- 
cious one, the excellent one ; 

the blender of instra (concepts and abstractions) and Samprainya 

(practical tradition handed down from teacher to pupil), the well-known 

Gandharva (celestial minstrel), 

the founder and fosterer of Gandharva Mahavidytlaya, the Good one. 
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^FftcT-%^01 $ v3fT^R 

JTIWUI 

(Srto ftfo %o HSaftqJT) 

5FT anqq qrr JS RffTT^ fSTT f?Tq §TT | ; rjFjJf ^grT 

qrsrfqqrrrT srftqfT | i fer f 3fR qgf qtrtr Ffqfq-ftraqr % s?fq 
TT qtf r-FTT ft f«RK qrtft I qg qsfq FR srqrn; % ftr^tw % ftpT Hcq 
| I 5ft ST gf gq frqftqq; T^fa *rk WTRqt qft *J>T ifR^ I 
Tfprr fq^qq *Tg I far qqq |(r qfsrqr qff qff 
FrFjrfa-ftm %mm % qrq q qfqffq 3<TFftfrffr % q;q 

( qtfrfq ) qqqr 5ffaq7f?qrqrtr fqqrrft 1 qft gq qqsft q qft i gqq 
T|5T gif ?q qrq % fare; qq?q?ftq gtqr qrfgq far qftfqr rgrfqr % 
q;qTqq Fq*rrq ‘?TRFq’ qff STTFrqr % FftcR ft qrgT srqrs qrq q£ 
*rfa 3ft qq qqrrq % qqtq % 'gT' (common denominater) Jtqfq 

qiqr^q qqq % qqsr qqftqq qrq i sqrgTqrrq — 

«ftq ? :— qr qq qr qq qr qq qr (ftqf qfafarcr) 

?q qq qrr yqqrg trqr qrqqrfq qrqqtq §, fqqqq qftqqr |— 
■qq if qrftq’ i qg fq ftsr if srqfqq qqr ftfaft qtr ^qr;qq f i 
qtq * (qr) :— qrTTTf, srrfag ttV" 

Sfqf'rr ft ^ftY q'tfqqf qrq q> 'qfsrqr it sritir’ qqf ft 


(«) 

nrf srrcft g i aa araar aag JrFaara *7 'wfl' *aar faaaarsa’ 

^f) ?r ?r- 5 ir?Tr (Pre-school) g STFcTf n ala aaFscT fanST°T % a^fa 
7f33T |, 33 3f FaFvP* 3*3 ^ % HHIT W 

T?r«f®r araar g 1 3f Fafirrarr % aiaraa g aga araar g, art ara: 
37357 ) | fit 3% 3 f *TT5T>T g fa 33T 3ft g, WT ^ I 
373) 53® r aft gar* atg-arJr sfag 77 arag a>1 *¥*3 arteft | i 
aar ?ag a^ r arlf ara a?1 | ? arsq ^ i 

S)g ET'sff, ararFaa; aal, afaf, arrgaff ala FaaaFaanaal g 

aft STtalaarq (Projects) 33lf |, 33 3, 5 aFa> % ¥7 g ala 3ff 
% 7377 % ¥7 g 3r33r ^ & 3xT7 333 STarS arag % 3^53 g aFaS 

ja trXfa^r farraF ala atFaal arr gg 7*tsm Farar g i tFt«hi*t 
H fafasRar I I 33 g g fa af*T 3 l 37 *TT 7 aft 3 f 3 r 7 t 33 T 3 r 
3 T?ar | I 

f¥ 77 -<^ (Pre-school) 

3ff art ala f5RT7T gg % 73r3 aa, *TTT fafST^T (FasrtFaal 
aaar FaaFaa FaFsrarr) Jr afata g fa af arararl al far a fast 
¥T I 3 g— 

ala t( :— ?7 aara alarr (gsf aFaFarss) 
ala aa Fart ara?? aft alFaar aFasaFar % ¥7 Jr fa aw 
agg aag | ala ala *r ¥7 g 73 fl sag g— 

§3 5a sa 5a 
ara aa 33 73 
gar 3ar |ar taar 

ala 3 :— gar gar gar gar fa gta 
rsar ^ar ^ar rgar 37 afta 

aaaaar, as E ara gg aft ara g Fa; gg '73m’ ara: f*-a* 
^ aa aa para Jr Faq 7 rg g, aV ag gar ar a®aa aarg aft 
FTFa ara ara* % 'aara’ % Faq a) 37717) 53)7 ^7; | | 
ataaraiT 'aara' Tai) Jr FaF^rarr ar^a; a^ aa; 7ga a^al g, 
ala afaa; a^ar aa(¥ aia aaraf) aa vk arar g 1 gai 

aaar g Fa ag rnaFa^ arfaa aapaa aara arr ala FaFsaa^r % 
aFa arfaaarar ¥i arafa araar g)ar 1 


(Hi) 

f® ssr^fa a¥ araar, Faaarar aria afta Jr arar ara¥ % a)aa) 
aaral art FarFaa araar | 1 rat a arr a art aFaFaaFa Jf aara at aaar 
aaW §1 ang 1 1 37% 3aa)aa arr a§ 37ra g 1 JrJt aaataa % 
aT? FarfisTatr a^al ¥> fiwa gat g Far a fra sml % Faq arrFra Jr 
as arrq 1 aa aa% ^afr Jr ala % aaa vart f 1 arrFra ala ala a 
3a% arasr ajaa aFaa: ala aria agaaarta aaa | 1 a aFsral ¥t 
a§a§rar fag |, aa% afaT ¥) araarsrss aara g, araaarafta FarF^r^r 
srar ¥rafr jaFaara-aF^a arq aq -srsaala’ a) 'Fa^-fjar’ gag g 1 
q¥ a^ar ala 3 sar g— 

Fs¥ Faar Fjar Fsar 
qar a-a aaar 3?a1Faa ¥aar g— 

FsFaar? Fsaal 

q¥ alaar aaar ar 3sar g— 

FsFar FeFar Fsa^l 

(a|f gJf Fgfa aa ranrrFaar ara^a Faarf gar 1 aata % 
'aaralag 1 Faarraf art al af aar^lsjaa: alp aa?a ¥7 a ja g 
a 1 F«ra F^ar arar g 1) 

air: qar a^ar, al aa aar aFsral arr agagrar fa 7^r ar, 
FaFa-rr aa afaraa ¥7ar g— 

Farf • ■ Faraaf) ” ' Farar ' • • FaraafT 
Fara qa ala a^ar alg ar afarrw ¥aar g— 
¥r - "¥r"'¥r"¥r"' 

qar srFaarerraft a^ar arg aaar g ala a-a a^% a^r-aff 
ar% g arFaa |1 a^g g, gtg g 1 

ala ar :— Farar Faf Frraaf), Farar Farar Faraag- (g^ aFrFass) 

qar a-ar ass arl aarar g 1 ass aaar g 1 aa)% % arsa 
aa¥ 77 qar a 1 s 7 -ars) aaal g 1 3:77 q¥ |aif agra 33 75T g 1 
ila x :— fa7" gg Fa!7ar ass"' (ga aFaFa^s) 

(af ata a^al aft afa 'aFai’ ar talent % aatsra g at 
37a1at gt aarar g 1 ara gt sara a Far Fara aaaar g 5a F?fa 
ala 3I33 g afaFaas gt arg g 1) 



( IV ) 

3^5 3 ft 9f 3975577593 9f5f57F377 3%5 9%9 3#9%-tTrwT9 

3%3 3tfw 91*79 779% 979-97977% Jr %Y 3599 3% 393fs377 f 1 
f® iftcff ^rr fftft 991595 f377 977 | i ( f<pft-97W79 97% 539% 
if 39% gf stw 979 9597 1 1) gf 7797 | F3 979 9%9% if % aft 
3tf 339979%7, 9#9ft9 9% 5 f9*3i9r9 f3eT3 f!%, 357% 99% 99% 
Ji fiiww % 7795399 7%5 5 pV^t*t*t *rr*f % f 7379 % 39 3397% % 
trgr99r f9%ft 1 7799% 9% fr^q^iT 77ffg ft, 39% f9g 'c*TT*r«TTTcft' 
srsrfcr 9973991599 99%5r-f5reT< r r 97 'F999’ 3%5 3753%579 3799% 

%91 % 79f579 I I f 7% 3997 f#93 9179 HT 39957-977 f I 

nmfir^r 5957 

7795597 97% 7%5 515% % 977 5% 7# | tr § | |[7, 
5I55r ft, 97%f9 lft9 % 977-977 5T5%5 7%5 79% 5% 3% 9f%77 933 
ftfft f, 5ft 5f7, 9757 StYt 577 % g9 5757 f, 7%5 977 97 977r9 f | 

%5r f5%?5 g f9 73957 777r 7f997 5% 7g9 753% 9ft 
1 <55 % 977 3^97 9397 | f9 3%9 599% % 3557-39 

5^7 9751 f 1 ftrfer^r, sft f9 9*;% 7ft f#775ft9 551757 9% 79 | ( 

57t5 '7f997 ifttf’ (action-song) 9% 7%5 95 975% g I 5^ 5® 1379% 
% 9797 555 9597 757 97, 77%f9 7% 919919 515% 75 9% 7§f % 
r95T9t % 35%5 5% 997779 7f5 5% 7%5 719597 *779 f% % 79 ft 
77f5759 77 % 79777755% % 7%5% 75 7f997 75797 97 75 f597 
97 I 7% 5 557 9775 %9 7T5 77 3^7-775% 775 7% 9frf% 77 
59759759—757^5 ft 997 97 | 

9%9 * :-97f99 9%9-'97977f997'-(5^ Tfrf're) 

. * ^ % * &R 5ft 9%9 g, 99 % '75' % 9*9% 

ttlTV 3***1* 979% 7% ^f59 

ft% f597 997 f ; 79-57 7% 5 9779 7 frtr 9739%9 7777799 

9f97 99%9f99^ 7 >t mar ^nrr -v 97975^5 

~ ^"TT, 779)957, 979 9799 fafv,--, 

„ ,r , ^9 9579 7597 f I f9r79% k 7=,^ 

^ *' ™ l 1W5 5F9975' 77 979 f , ^ 


(v) 

79 9*% 9|9 9 9t9 97 97% f , 99%%7 79 % 7%97 57*5% 7% 
9959% f I f7fe77 39 % 9 %% 9*9% 7% 99 35% f , f3797% 997797 
7%f7 % 59*5 5>f9 f, 7%5 99 % ^79 *7 97% 979-977 % %9% | 1 59 
7775 7577 % 99%9 *7 7^7 997 77979 77 377 97 f I 9j| 5f |> 
7*9 9%5— 

9%9 9 :— l 7 f 55 9*55' "' (%<9 9f5f7*9) 

979 9797 79% 979 % 979 77 37797 f , ft? 99731 f53775 
997 57797 f I 975 Jf 9*% 97?997 35% 99%' f 1 3*ft% f9f«T37 

3% 39 3% 7f9*37 35% 597 ft97, (97 3^ f5997 77f^%) % 97% 
f , 997 9799% 37 979 57959 35% ftr 97% f— 

9%3 c :— %9t 979 ••‘(ft# 9f5f9*3) 

f9fiS737 tT3 3t5%-9% 3§r9% ^979% f I (‘fW 3% 3^79% % 
39759f59) 95 3|79% 3597 3% 77937397 3% 39759% f I 7t3 99 ) 
7%5 59 % 9%9% 979 3% 3379 933% 3% 973 937% 99% f I 975 9f 
393% 973% t9%9% 3% 579% ft% f 1 799% ft 973% 3% 99 3% 579f% 
% 9% % 933 95 77% 93% f, 7?9 Snhft 7%5 95^7% 9 % F9f9%, 
997, 3737 7%5 9jr ft 39% 5n7 ft 9% f I 57%9t % 95 99 % 
9%9 9f7% f, 99 9^ 75 95 9ft 7% I % 99 39^9 5779% 95 fe9 
377% f, 7%5 99 3% ft 75 9%39% f, 99 93575 9%5 f95%7 39 % 3% 
975 937% f I 

9%9 5. :— 33 ®3"‘03 03' " (%9 9f5fw) 

3599757%9 F3faT37 9§ g9R79t f F 3 9*% 357 3*779% 3t f9F3?9 
795777% % F73 9917 7%5 9*% 93 779 % f77 997% 579% f I §%3 
9*% 3% 799% 57f9!99 5%f9 f I 97| ! 35997 7%5 7F757f9i 3% 357% 
59f959% f%97 7777 f ! 

9*% 77955, 57759 7%5 5995737 % 977 55ft % f 577 ^ tsq 
% 35959 3557799 Jf 93% f I 79 % STfrf9 3%5 397 % 59759759 % 
35959 3759f53 77953 3% 57f9f37r-5fl997 3% 999;% 5R% f , 

7%5 9f9575fi 35% 99% f I % 979% f f~3 7§ 99 ?9f9ti 997 
|77 | f3 9799 % 35ff% 99%3 37 7597 f377 | I 3937 9%9 33 
9397 f— 

9%3 ?o :— 97955 ft, ft 97955 (#<# 9F5f3*3) 



(vi) 


qt«rfqq> 

*>£ cTicrr | Fqr 'srt-qpq’ wtT srrsrFir^ faem T’c 
Etnq ert % qtRor she 5urrsT«ff §t% qft qftf qrqqqq;qr qfft | i ift 
srjvr? % ift ?q srqrq qft g*j fqrqr | Fq> qqtq-Fqrem if aft qtFqq: 
qqrqrq srrFFqqr srqfqrqf if Fq;qr?rtar ^ |, qjft qtftq-F5r«T®r % 
ffF?qq qtTfq cT^T, JTThY SEqrq qq% rf^, t 1 WfilWWmt FqgT- 
fzrirlf qft jrr«rFqqr ^rwr if %qtq aft qqrqtqft ‘wwira’ qrqif q?it f . 
q?f ^ Fsr^rr®ff srqiqm qjq #q. aft srrqFiqqr *rq?qrqt if qqtq qft 
srjijFq qr q% f i ?q srqqT ff^qqqtvr qftem Fqq>Fqq ftqr 
|, %qq qrtaar qgt i qtr q*ftq qqt ^q Fq R if jq: qFqFcsq gtqr 
|, ar^t qs q>qrq;rTf qfa qfqql % qtq ‘fqq-qqrq’ qrr qi«rq |, 
fjfzqr-qtfsqreri if qqqft qqqFq qqf | i 

wt*t q?^ if q§%, qiftq faOT % aft tm qtfarq: cf?q qq cfqr 
qq f, qtf qifi qrq; ?q %qr qfqq | i 


?• $q$q q^q sfR^ |, qtq fsrsrqr qff qrf^q; Fp qqiqrqq Fqqrrq'f 
qft fqf^q qfa qrqjq-srjesr q# i 
gvsrqr, Ftrarqr q§t— qff FtFq ffqf qrfftr i ftraf qft qf R q qq 
mqqq qff qtsqr =qrf|q i 

3. ^ if qr q?q qrq^ if qt$Tnf q°q5rrq>TT qf qt Sfagf 1 tjosqr t*q> 
qt ft qqrar | *fh *r%qr qff i Fq^qr if fsr qqqr <qsr q?r 
qqrqr t * qq qq: frit trr^q-qvr qfqqqq qfqq qff ftit, qq qq; 
ftnaq: qff fqgrfqqt % qfq qqq q^qr qrfgq qtq q^irqr fqgrqf 
qft qre if gqqr qrfgtr | 

V. ffufaw qqqqffft if qtftq % qr«m qqjqq ? ^ T ^ ^ 

qqq'f if ^53^51 it q*=q 3^qq ffq r qrffq | ^ q?q |— qfq, 

qiq, ^fq-qqqqi, qq, qqq-gfq (q I? ^ T ^q m . 

qrqqr 1 0 ' 


X- q^qqrsftar qtq qafqtfqqr qjqq qq ft aftq Fqqr q R T qrfgq 
Fqrqft Wt qafqicqq; ST^FtT qff qffq fqiSTOT qjf Jf ^q-qq^.j 

sfqriT'tf«qqt-qrqq|atf , 

Kwr „ W . f ^ *” «' ^ ^15f qqq fqq% f 

^qtfq» qqfq qqqr qqq mm fWtq a qftf qTqqq qft 




(va) 

5€ ‘qftqr’ (sphere) qf> arqfq^ *w«nwt *f, ^ ^ ^ 

qqr?ft if, q^^fq qft^: qft ft srqFqq; wa faqqr ^tF^; 

^rrqq, aq^qai qtq qqrqtqr % qrq qq snFsqqr =qn?qr qft q?t 1 

qqtq qft qiq^irqq; ^Fq if % qqq^ aft fqqnqt qs 
|jr % qq sqqf-fqqiarq % fqq qqrq t 1 q^ fqqriqtq w^qq: q"fq 

‘^Fqq-qtqff’ (Talent-spheres) if ft^T— q^-eff^ wfo fTfl if ft Fan 

qft qrqqiqr |, ^it qqqqFq-qqqr, 3®qqtqt wtq qsqaftqi Fatqqft ^qr 
jaq^qq qqqi ?t% if | I ^HTT^ q'fttf 

qtsTTiff if qq^-qt^f q^-qi?q if sriFqq ft qq>q 1 1 %q*f *f ;IT 

?t sqforqt ‘^aq’ qtq ‘qist’ anFq % aqFqqqt qfi ftFqtfq qqfq-?i«iqq- 

q;q tt q%?r Fqqr qiqr qrf^ I 3?| qf ; ?5i, qtqf-qfq, qiwntq, ^q. 
F^|?qiqt qqrq if wq? qqqfeq? qq'tq if qftqq, 5 Fq ?qnF? 
fqtqrqi qrqr qtF^tf 1 qqjqq q>Fqqrq1, qwfqff ?rqiF? qft qrq if Fqqs 
% qrcqtqr stqr qrq-Fqqqiq q>i qrq»q ^Tiqr qtF^q 1 ?qif 
fqqrtqf qii qiq-qtq if *13*^ if'ff 1 

(qq ^q ^oft-Fq^nqq, ‘qftap’ qt shpere, qq>fT m qq 5?ifFq 
qft qiq qtTrf |, qq ?q qsqf if wix q?qq-qF?q qft qrrr 
q^t qqqqi qiF|^ i q| 'Tqqrqq’ ‘Fqrqqqfqq’ it Fqren qft qqF 

qq^qiqt qt stages— 1 q^T qiKqFqqt ^5T, qqFqqqt q|lfq?n5fq— qq: 

ann ^tqr | 1) 

^qiT qft fit qq qt inq^qr q§t §fnt 1 §t, Fqsnqf §t qq 
qft qfq qrF q~t sfq; 1 1 q^qq qft qF??q % qfq if ?? 
qr^iqq; % Fqqt qq q?f qFtqq F?qt rt qq:qr | 1 pro* ^ Fq?rr- 
Fqqf % Fqq qrqrq <x\x qqtq (fcsiwnft) ^ ^ stq: q?qqt 
(qrqfqqr) qft qFqqrq q^f qqrqr qrf|^ 1 ?q qq>fT |q ‘qqrq’ qff 
qq qqqfq q?gFqqf if qq qiqq, qft «tq qi| aft ja |t, ^qiq qt 
q§f |tqt I qqiq if fqrqtqqi qtT qt?qqr q;r qq^ qqrq «tr 
qq% q?fq qrar itFqqqsr qf^Fqqt if 3#q f 1 *njq <fqtq if q:?qqr- 
?ftq qFs % Fqcr q§ wt wgqgqq I 1 Fqq qq-^Fasq; 

Fqqqt qff aqqpqr q[q?qqr #if Fqi qrqtFqqi (applied) qqtq if 
qqqicqq: Fqqfq 1 

%qiatrfq % Fq?ri«ff, Fqq if Fq?fq 'qFqq’ ^q q* qiqqqq: 
sqtq Fqqi qn^qr 1 q^f qt qcq;iq qqqtqqr (improvisation) % Fsrerq 
if Fqqnqf site Fq«qqi % «ftq qjqrrqieqq: sriqFq qft FtFq if gqrT 



( viii ) 

Fqrqr ar qqrqr | i trqr ^fer, Faqqrr qq)era Fqrqr |, Faqir q?i 
qrqfq Fqsrr |, qoqarqrrr; qqqT qFqrqr ‘Ft%’ q)Fq | i a? fq qqrra 
|— Fasrqr a)q Fasrrq) q°sq qqrqr^ qs ^rrer f 1 Fasrqr xr*r if qqr 
'TfatT qrqr |. «rtr qq) qra qrir f^srr«ff qr) gq qqr qqr | 1 q| 
fernff Stqq )Fqq % IT'fT ft a? q) gf qqr 'TfacT qmT | ?fh *T»I% 
firerr«ff qr) ga «r»rr ?ar |, sfh *r^t aq wrq insert |, aa qqr 
Fqr 3a: Fasrqr qr) an) trr arqf | 1 a)a Fara ‘Fair’ qrr trqr aa 
*ra q?qr | 1 ?rr srqrra qr?qqra)a qaarsaqr sraFa Fqaraf % 
?T7% agaa ir Jr qaa: staffer g)) aq?r) f 1 q)fq qrr trqr qFaqr 
5 TPT qg | fqr 5 Tc)qr fam*Tf ?a) faSTR) qr) q)qqa)aar ft gqqr 
I 1 qg ^Ifet acqrra aqaraar rt gqq aa srqrrq % qfqta £r, qgf qq; 
fa> 3q)f?afaq qatqr-qraa Jr a) aqq)a) Fas g)q) 1 

9 arar qrqqr g fqr arq aW if % qrtf vfV rra qrr faster 
'aTqtg-aaatf % snr arqta agf qrq) g)q 1 qq)fqr arq aa) ara?) 
| fqr ‘arq’ Jr ‘sr)a’ qrqr) qrr aqfqra <s«r qg | fqr qataqraa <F«reff 
q strt qrara) ?arq) m tram qr) aa-aaqrq f^^nsn arq ah atf 
qYsr *q if am, ajqa, qtFaqa, srpsqa, ^ ^ f^ r 3f rq , 
aatara) if, qra) % arqrgaa % qatar agaa % ar?, Fqsrrqf 
? t^?q-q>q ah ‘ft*** Jr qFqtr' qrt Setqr Fqqrrq ? > qqtf |Fnt 

> ' fSmr / T ’ (^ale) # iT Ttq-qrtq qq qqgXq qJT g%JJT I 

Fqqg srrqfF qrq qqft q| 1 f 1 * 

qt qrq qrq a % 1$ qm q I I *«% qfqF^ qq qr qfir a 

'l” ^ * 1 ^ ^ % qt Fqr qrq |, qqir m q 

q^q q|Tf I qq; qqqr I Fqr s « qqq q r? f q?rT q T ^ % ^ 

qqqrqtqq qq Fqqq ^ qft ^ qrqqqqrqr q|f 7^ , 

* f€ar? ' ■^-q'tqr’ | *> •qrq-qFerr’ » Fqrq 

iwS^ wxxxiz 

^T^rr. 

«— •> ^ f- -«r',r^u rjs 


( « ) 

qrrqqr qrs q"F<qqr qrF^q; i q^ qr Fqqrrqtq I Fqr sqrr % qqqtift 
q«r1 qrt qqf q qqrq qrqr qrq q>q qqqtqqr qqqFqq qerTf qrr qfq- 
cqrq qqf q Fqrqr qrtr > F?qq-q>qq % q^qrq-qq Jf s"Ft qrqfeqr 
qqfq % 'qsqqqrr5r’ q)7 fqqrq’ % qvqrq-qrq Jr jjqrr: qrr qqqrrqr 1 1 

qrqq |t qr qr?q, qrsqFqqr qnqr Jr qgrF?qqr qwqq 
(theoretical studies) qq'tq-%Fr?q »rqr qrF^cr qt7 qqFqqqq qrq q 
q^q-Fqqrq srqqFq Jr qqqi =qrF§rr i 
^q^qqtqrq qrf :— 

?. qrsqFqqr qrqr if qqq qr^r qrq FqsrrFqql qrr '^rFqq-qrqr’ (talent 
degree) qr) gfjqr srrqqqqr 1 1 ‘cqrqqraY % rftq q)qr— qq, yrq, 
q;q— % qgqrr: q^ seq) qqrq) | i qiftq % q^qq % 
Fqfqrti qr) qqnqFq % qftqq q)r; qFs k qqqrsr xm^x qq-w srr 
qqrqr | 1 ^ q) q)q | sr) qqq qqr grqr |) qrqqr |, q)q itq 
q) t 5ft 3 5 qt sr^T qrqqr |, q)7 Fqn: ^Jt | aft qrw) sr^r qrqqr 
| 1 ?q q)q aqrqqr qrFqq) q q srr)qr qr) qqqff qrqqrqr % qrrq 
*(fqqrq qqq;r srrqr |, q)^ qqrsr % qr?qrq qr Fqr? qqqrr qq- 
q)q Fqrqr srrqr | 1 sr^as qrq) qr) qfFq q^rrr F^rsrqr sqFqq qr) 
qrqr^q srrFq qqqfqrq qq^q rjqqr) qtqqrq qr)qr 1 
qreqqr^ffq, qtqq^ftrr, qsrqieqq; qq)q qri qrq^q qqr^ q =)qr 
|, FqrT q^ <q?q’ (form) Jf qr qrat F'S^t qqrF|q §)qr | q)r; 
q§) ^q q^qr q^qr I I qq)q % q^qreqqr fqsrq q q) ^qr 5) 
§)qr | 1 

)• qqrqFer (exposure) q)7 q^sm qr qr? g) qqrqrqrr Faster arqiq 
g)qr qrF^q 1 

v. 5 Jr qqq) qqrq)qr) Fasra-ftFqq) if garr; qrqqr qrFf^ Fqaqq: 
qra-qsr Jf 1 

n. Fqsr^q Jf q|Jr qq)q §)qr qrF§q 1 

«T5lf5rar?m (College) 

qq)q Jf q^tfqsrrqq qrr qqrqqr-gq Fasra arq: qrsqFqqr arar 
% Fasra qrr Fqqrq | 1 

gcq-Yaf qra) qr) qrq sqqqrq) Jf ar) qr) qrq ?) arqq) 1 
Fqr? q), aq qq; Fasra-qqqrg fqgtFqq) Yt qr?qr qr) q^q )q) |, 



(*) 

ft? nr araar arr <rma arFsa a|ar ' W ** % ft?Iieff *[ 5 ^ r * 
firerraa Jf afa^ ft ft arr<j, at aa* ^ * T?ri art ww. 

-pa, fa* ga-^Sar faaa aft stream * 1 ^ ?t I Bia !'■ * 

tarfmar ata mamt arftsfaar asaaa *> ^ ^ ^ 

aR Ratct f I 

ppSJ | far fRTt msaarat Tt ^ffr-f® aTaaaar 

| i ait at, aai saaaataiB at arraaaa; | it arfar 555 it ^"T aft, 
tj<j % m^a aft ^aar faarr ar a% 1 

5ft afaemmt |, afamsma |, arf nraf-?r?? aaif *f 
fT^rirfTT at srrcrifY srta are ft are smtar wi^Fer®f> it 
*fft arata, arfffa, arsa na a?a arnraf % staaa-ata if sr^ar ararar 
5 TUTJTT 1 

fasafafiTvta 

mfta % nviaaraa sAt atfaa; % ata <mit fn, mm- 
aftaf ak arta-faarraf aaf, fama-faaar, a^matma; aifa-amr, 
anta % frrerm ak iaqa a faffa aaafaat ata asraiat ait 
fafaa srear a^aa aarar— fcarfa aafaat a aa*a a|ar 1 faaa- 
faarmat it aaatat sanara— jm#' ark ‘fare;’ faam^ mffn 1 

reraaftaa ma at at jaa. aariT % araaarat if % aata aaa 
star aiffa 1 aata-aara afa ak arfaa am ak fasrm-aara aat- 
afa am faarrat % fan at aaar aisaa.a rjaasa ft a mffn 1 aata- 
aara faarraf an afsa itar mta>’ (Public) % aa&r aiaa-araa, 
fo ; 3 ^na; T r ^T ’it nntm nsrfma; ys^fa flat 1 air ft, fairm’ % 
faanaf % at aata art aatm a*am fawr ftnr, faa% aa aa af 
aaa faaRt arr aaraw aata if I a%ai 1 

farat at fiafa if, aata-faem air faaa at asrar it mar 
arf^r. aalfa; fasafagmat a argr ara ata afaafa taraa: fafam 
atarat it aaa aaar a?aat ^a it fasta ^t aaa 1 fata- 
fagrna af? aam-faaat % afasm % fa^^aa arsaaia am ait 
aa at a| afaa ?tat far mraartfft faarfaat att'^iVftrera aaaa 
faar ate; 1 


( *i ) 

af^rarJiaa: 

af aaaa-aara saraaifaa atata | 1 ar^at a |tar far a?t 
‘stfaa’ (talent) a;T aaffaat a?aa |tar aif^tr 1 afa a: at |att a§t 
frit ataia |t, faaat a^a saraaifaar ma % afa fa^sr ?t, at 
fa^aFaermal % ata at?: Faaafagraal at aa% ara agata atmt 
arf^ 1 fait atat ?t a^fs afat atf aata arr at aicaiw ?tar 1 
?a a?aa 1 1 tta f— 

(i) (a) "Music Education In Universities’’ and (b) “Music for 
All” — Professor V. V. Sadagopan — Indian Music Journal Nos 3 & 4. 

(ii) “fasafasrma a* aata fataa”— fa faaa aq; aiat 
f^a faqaFanma if aiatfaa ’itfaaif' if at aa a Faa?a— 

(a:) "Review of Pre-University Music Courses’’ — Dr. K. C. Gan- 

grade t B. H. U. 

() a ) "Review of Music Courses for different examinations con- 
ducted by the Indian Universities and the standards achieved” — Prof. 
R. C. Mehta, M. S. University of Baroda. 

(a) "Review of Available Music Literature of University Standard 
and further Requirements." — Dr. Premlata Sharma, B. H. U. 

[sara aft am | fa; ^ *m aa; rb’ arsa aa smta aft 
faatr | 1 srtf fa at areata at^amrm aft aft ar %fgfaf| | 1 
tt maff at: aa faar | 1 ara^f ^t tb $. 1 atat asat a;r afa m 
ail | 1 *trafa *iaar Ta-%qs it arat aft ^a fat aft f?afa a 
agaiar | 1] 

anertT-faf 

atraiai-faa: ?r m | aft aa: aaa safaa ita amr ‘araf 
faa 1 (atmara a^fft Faait a;r Faarfaat aft amtaaaa; arvara 
ait a;a:rat arar 1 ) Faag, ir^r arara air atar-fqar it | 1 Faanat 
a;r ararT-mf aar i ? Faitaa; ataftaa; aica-arra if arar-Faar arr 
aata aara itar | 1 fa Fatf ?a fanaaff aft ai ataar itar fa; Fara 
aarra ^ar ^t aaaa; aaar aft, faitaa: arat if, Fareamcaa; aamt if 
ataar aiatnt aarar arq 1 traqa aata if ararfara; Far«ra arar art 
srtpr ttraaaarar 1 1 ia aaa;t traar trfiar afa era; aiar% ^t aarf 
^iar arFm 1 



anaarqat 

nhr — $ <TT <TT <T?T 51 T cT?T ?fT <rfr 

?r ?r <tt ^ ^ ?rr ?rr ?rr — 

»T^r iften iruft, *rra> i 

n>cT i v — vrxjit *rrft: 

(3 * 3=t: arqfa) 

ata— q fa aarif atar, afar, arar 

fra qqrq a atq 

?) 5 T, c f>^t, 9 )^, 

fra at? q qgf 

tpqq ataT i 
ata a | 'ar>£t 5ft’ 

^ qra f, fl* ara aq% q m | i, 

ntw-3 |qi |qr | qr | qr, fq frq | 
sfar aqr a qr a at qq srrq | 

'^ a— * frfaaa faqqrt, fafqqjqr foqqt, 
fqiqqft afcft fqfgqr i 
qqqr arar arar arar *at afar alar i 
ftaq |_ , >5f ^ 

S* % tear at fa aq * r ^ ^ 

amr | i 

qta— faq fq^qr 

fat tfir aaqt ate* 

5 * tja aaar cfq't^a 
y i t q fa arft f— 
* i -*<tiiixiixiiii 


( xiii ) 


4 



nta — % ffqar *at, ft ffqa ^at, 
qta %^ft, | ata £at, 
ffqq-*t aq, asat-ft aaa i 
atq qwt, atq ara qat, 
aa aa at, ataa aa 3a aft, 
atq-fr ar% ataa-^r ara 1 
atat am, far atar a aft, 
faafqt qat, atat ^at, 
atsr-% =qfa qq a qqit 1 
ara, atar, aa, aq, 
at aft ara, sra % aqa f 1 

ata— « q=qq t ' t ' t qaqq 

qsqa qa?q atfT a*qq 
|faar spqq |, qat 1 
a?qq $a?q, qrfq tjajq 
ffaat tfqq | ^at 1 
a=qq afrqq atfq af^qq, 
qtat affqq f, aa *h 
aft aeq |, aft sra |, 
aft qar |, aft sra | 1 
a;qq af-qq aTfq afrqq 
qtat af?qq |, aa £f 11 
a?qq | 11 

ata— c ata ata aia 

lat ara, qat ara 
arat ata ara't ^ 1 
ata atat ara 3; 3 T” 

&a ata ata $ 3 T"i qat ara " 
ara ara 3; 

afq qtar ara 5 3; “‘i qat ara - " 

arft at% ara 3; a; --- 

** aarq't ara 5 3 i - "i qat ara --- 



C *iv ) 

7777 W5T §t7 75771 7? 73r7T 

3 t?r ttt;, 7?itr w 7t7T 7rw, 'ftsrr tit; 

?7> >rr?r 57 ft 7t7 7t7> 5ft3 grgt ^ 

7t7 — £ 37; 37; 37» 37^ 

sg^ 

37 ; 7r?V *rrs>, g| fggJr tr git 
yrf yff #5 git, 

7>7t it | j|t 57 #, 

777? fw^r% grit f— 
tij 7ft% gritf"* 

7 ft 7 7 7t IT ir ft 7 Hr g 7r 
7tit grit |. 

— 77R ggit | 

7? grgrg ?it | i 

77rft srrsrt grat, 

5t7T Tftif 5 rtgt <J>>, 

^ frst Tit ?7> | j0, 

^ gtgt sftvFr 1 1 
®T[ 077 37; 37 ; 

ST; ST; 3T; 

m 7?t | fa?5ft, gr gst | 73*7, 

* T 7<?r 1 7rt5T, m gsr | ggr 1 

TrfMnfT grq f gg, 

STTt % 3TT 7 ^% ; 

^ *5 T>T 37* | gif, 

Tftvft g* q , 

^f, ft?3t ! ^ Jr f 07j 
^r, 77g ! qpf> Jf feq, 

V^r, gft 1 ^ Fg7j 

^® r > *f ! w TRW 1 

^?T 71ft grg fggrgt, 

T* * <W 77ft Jf | 




( xv ) 


tftrf ^ 3ii 75 r^T 
5 ftvft % gT Tit 35 t 1 1 
sftgt gr irf , *ft vftTt gr ni 
fggft 7T>lt Tt, f77#t 73lt T>"t 
;ra 3?t7t 55 gt fgWV, 
gg 33t37t 7 tTW fTTFvt, 

*75 Tt T75T ^7T 7t5 ft, 

7f <R gr 35t I 
75 *t ggT f7TT 7l? t, 

5ft7t g? 7t 7SRlf 

gfg 7 ft 777T, 7 7 ft 7 fa 7 71 

^jap *|3T *J3>, ^ 

ITT^ 'STT^ 

H5tT : 5vrrr I, f?TT €5 
5TT5I5T 55 | I 
7I7T 57TTt ?Ttm, 

5t77 fWT | Wt'sfY 7 ft, 

715 7ST7T 3fTft Tit \ 
f 7 T« % ? f7T3 % ? t%, 5%, 

5.^ f ^ I 775T TrTT, 

55 I ^tTT I 

sft sff EH 77; 57T 7i3T 
gif gTi gt 7T 1 gf‘">ff '"gf 

iftat— ?o 

gT7?5 5>, $1 7TR5 I 7t5 77tgt 5>7> 7'5 I' 

g77T f7fr gVT75t 7 7E7 I 7F7T 7T55T 77 if ^ II 
gg if 7f7 TvT *f 7f5 I 77 *f 77f 77 ^ R5 II 
gg if g;g gT *S 7 ; 5 I 7T 7 r 5 7t7 ff 7"-7 II 
717 *f 7»g 77T S 7f? I 77 % 7?? TWhe? II 
gtTTTT^ f 7T7I7E7 I 717*? ?> 77717?? ft II 
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